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McMASTER’S UNITED STATES 
HISTORIES 


Primary Brief School 


' In these books the people themselves, the progress they 
have made, the gradual change in their social conditions, 
have received the greatest emphasis and have given the 
greatest color to the treatment. At frequent intervals ref- 
etence is made to the social, economic, and industrial-con- 
ditions, and striking comparisons are drawn in these respects 
_ between the earliest days and the present time. The Pri- 


3 ~ mary History gives a bricf narrative, simply and interest- 


' ingly written, touching upon all matters of real importance. 

The Brief History devotes more attention to the Colonial 

' period and Iess to the Constitutional period than is afforded 

in the School History. Footnotes give biographies of the 
more prominent characters. 





MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


A Two Book Series 


Present 2 maximum number of important and usefal 
facts anda minimum amount of scientific discussion. Indus- 
trial and commercial geography receives an unusual amount 
of attention, both in the text and in the illustrations. The 
latter are made a much more important feature than is cus- 


tomary, and are accompanied by full descriptions instead of , 


the ordinary brieflegends. In the elementary book every 
lesson is given in the form of an interesting story. In the 
advanced volume physical geography is treated in connection 
with each continent and subdivision. In this book a sup- 
plement on commercial geography provides a year’s course, 
with material for the making of production and trade maps. 
The series affords an extremely serviceable knowledge of 
geography. 
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TEACHERS FOR HAWAII 
ARE YOU A SUPERIOR TEACHER? WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH IN HAWAII ? 
a = OAHU COLLEGE 


A private endowed school, established by the Missionaries in 





1841 chiefly for white children; 725 pupils, 50 teachers, 12 build- 
ings, 90 acres of campus. 
Oahu College, though chartered as a college, practically does 


its work in the following fields. 


PUNAHOU ACADEMY, Offering College Preparatory, General 


and Commercial Courses 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Including Primary and 


Grammar Grades. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS, With courses in Music, Art, Physi- 
PANOHI HALL, OAHU COLLEGE cal Training. 


For possible future vacancies, Oahu College desires to secure the names of a few candidates of character and strong personal 


Me Wialities, adequate training and success in teaching. 


For application blank and catalogue, address 
The President 
Oahu College 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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FARM LIFE READERS 
Grades ) 


Bulletin No. 43 0n “Agriculture and Rural 
Life Day”’ published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education (1913) contains sixteen 
selections from these two readers; six other 
selections in the Bulletin are covered by 
these readers ina slightly different manner. 

These readers emphasize the attractions 
of country life and suggest the fundamentals 
of progressive agriculture. They rank high 
in literary merit. 

They are endorsed by leading agricultural or- 
ganizations everywhere. Book Four, 45¢.; 
Book Five, soc. Splendidly illustrated. 

THE RURAL SCHOOL; Its Methods 
and Management. By Horace M. Culter and 
Julia M. Stone. 

Comprehensive and well-illustrated, this 
new book meets the needs of Superintend- 
ents and rural school teachers better than any 
other book on the market because of its 


(Intermediate 








THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 
THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES JUST 


PUBLISHED IS 

CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By Epwarp C. 
Exvuiorr. Cloth. xvi+-258 pp. List price, $1.25; mail- 
ing price. $1.50. 

Thie book concerns itself chiefly with the agencies that 
have immediate responsibility for and direct oversight of 
the organization and standards of accomplithment of the 
teaching staff; and that determine the character of the cur- 
ricula and hence the adaptation of the school instruction to 
the capacities and needs of the children; presenting con- 


| structive schemes for the betterment of the organization and 


operation of the supervisory staff. 
THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
STUDY. By Paut H. Hanus. Cloth. xxx+128 


| pages. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.20. 


A summary and interpretation of the entire report on the 
educational aspects of the school inquiry in New York City. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. IN- 
STRUCTION: COURSE OF STUDY: SUPER- 
VISION. By Frank M. MoMurry. Cloth. xii+218 
pages. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A discussion. of the controlling ideas for the judgment of 


classroom instruction, curriculum and supervision extensively 
illustrated and applicable in any system of education. 


HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS 


SCHOOLS: A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY. By Exrn- 


Est CARROLL Moore Cloth. xii+322 pages. List 
price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 
A book for all whoare interested in school administration, 





whether as laymen who wish to study their functions as 
members of boards of education, or as professional workers 
who are called upon to lead in the definition of educational 
policies. 

One of the most noteworthy undertakings in professional 
education of the century.-C. H. Johnson, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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thorough practicality, fullness of treatment 
and up-to-date ideas. 365 pages. $1.10. 
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| WHAT DO YOUR PUPILS REALLY KNOW? 


Because of the extensive additions of the past generation to the school curriculum, the teacher | 
i} of today finds the amount of time and effort that she can give to teaching the essentials of ' 
ae such subjects as arithmetic and language materially diminished, and as a result these essen- | 
tials are often only indifferently learned. | 














THOMPSON'S MINIMUM ESSENTIALS is a new idea in education. It provides sheets of graded 
questions in arithmetic and in language embodying for drill and test purposes the fundamental facts that every 
pupil should know automatically. It is a device for determining exactly how efficient the school work has 
been, and its use seldom fails to be illuminating. If you have not made the test, send to our nearest office 
today for samples and full information. Oral Test and Study Papers, $1.00 per package of 500 sheets; 
Written Test Papers, 90 cents per package of 500 sheets. 


Bey THE WENTWORTH-SMITH ARITHMETICS are an indispensable aid in producing the highest type 
if | of efficiency in arithmetic, because they place the emphasis on those fundamentals above referred to. They 
: ij state the principles clearly and briefly and then furnish such an amount of practice in the way of genuinely | 
ie interesting and modern problems that the pupil cannot forget the principle. Besides the Three-Book Series | 
prepared for basal work in Grades 3-8, the Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics include Oral Arithmetic and | 


WORK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS. This is one of the most efficient books in the Wentworth- 
Smith series. It is an attractive number primer that can be successfully used with little children before they 
are ready for even the most elementary conventional arithmetic. It drills them in the fundamentals of addi- 
tion, subtraction, and multiplication, and in such a way that they enjoy the work and gain genuine arithmetical 


“~~ GINN AND COMPANY 
| 29 BEACON STREET 
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BRIGHT PUPILS AND DULL PUPILS 


DR. J}. GEORGE BECHT 


Executive Secretary, State Board of Education, Pennsylvania 


How may the interests of the bright child and 
the deficient child be best met in the schools? 

This interrogation suggests a whole brood of 
very pertinent and interesting questions. What is 
the school to-day doing for the bright child, the 
one with special aptitude? Is it the part of wisdom 
to individualize instruction so that he may develop 
his powers and aptitudes without let or hindrance? 
Shall he be made a part of the school mechanism 
so as to serve as an uplift in a class of those who 
are not favored with a strong mentality? How 
shall we distinguish the several grades of deficient 
pupils? To what extent shall deficient pupils be 
classified with the average or brighter pupils? 
What is the effect of two or three deficient pupils 
on the class group? Do they tend to pull the best 
down and thus lower the average? Or does such 
grouping have a tendency to pull the dull or de- 
ficient up and thus raise the average? Is the 
teacher justified in fitting her instruction always 
for the poorest member of the class? Is the time 
and energy she expends necessary to bring a few 
dull or deficient pupils up to a reasonably fair 
standard of efficiency warranted in view of the 
larger number of the group who will suffer loss by 
that teaching? 

These are all questions closely related to the 
discussion, and any one of them would furnish a 
wide field for differences of opinion. A part of 
our educational faith is our, belief in democracy. 
But our interpretation of the term is not always 
fair. We think we are democratic only when we 
reach down to the lower levels of society. The 
/ demagog smites his breast,and says: “I am a 
democrat socially, because I mingle with and help 
to lift the lower levels of society.”’ But that is not 
the whole of democracy. Democracy provides for 
the best as well as the poorest. The truth of 
democracy is not written on one side of the shield 
of honor, but on both. Since society has its 
classes and stratifications, democracy lies in deal- 
ing with all classes and strata, and in endeavoring 
to help lift each class and strata to its highest effi- 
ciency. To do that will require a large and wise 
measure of differentiation. We all appreciate the 
fine expression of the comparatively modern spirit 
of our civilization in behalf of the weak and imbe- 
cile children so well cared for in such institutions as 
Polk, and Elwyn in our own state, and at Vineland, 
N. J. Reverently do we thank God for the men 
and women who are giving their lives to the ser- 
vice of the unfortunate ones that they may be 
made happy within the limitation of the life that is 
given to them. We honor and admire the teacher 
who has the patience and sympathy to deal with 
the dull, the slow, the deficient, the mentally 
warped derelicts. Still one must remember that 


few, if any, of these will be leaders in the world’s 
progress. At best many of them may be kept from 
being charges. Some of them can be lifted a little 


‘and others will, with the best help, reach a bare 


mediocrity. 

Leadership and efficiency will always be de- 
termined by the sane, the apt, the well-balanced. 
If this be true then the gifted ones should be so 
trained and given opportunity commensurate with 
their natural aptitudes and thus be made levers by 
which the whole plane of existence may be lifted 
to higher levels of intelligence, conduct, and happi- 
ness. The apt, the bright, the gifted pupil is not 
only entitled to our consideration as his right, but 
because of the necessity for his leadership in the 
progressive movements of our civilization. In 
these later days we hear not a little criticism of the 
public schools because they make no provisions 
for the bright pupils. We are fairly well on in our 
studies and classification of the abnormal and sub- 
normal children, but comparatively little has been 
done in the way of finding how many exceptional 
or gifted children are in our schools. We have 
assumed in a way that they should take care of 
themselves. 

The first important thing to consider is the 
differentiation of the groups into smaller groups 
or special classes of those who are retarded. Pu- 
pils may be slow, dull or retarded for a great vari- 
ety of reasons. They may be deaf, or blind, or 
partially so, backward, epileptic, or handicapped by 
reason of foreign tongue. Some pupils fail to keep 
up because of late entrance or loss of time due to 
temporary illness or chronic maladies not yet 
severe enough to keep them out altogether. These 
must all receive consideration, and the first great 
difficulty lies in classifying the types. Defective 
is a tremendously broad term. Still this is the 
point of departure. A proper diagnosis of the 
case is the very first desideratum. And in making 
that diagnosis, teacher, parent, physician, psycholo- 
gist are each and all important factors. 

Assuming now that a child is behind or below 
grade or “over age” or “backward,” what are 
some of the fhings that ought to be known con- 
cerning, him in order to give him the proper treat- 
ment? First of all his personal history and his re- 
lation to home life will usually give great light on 
the subject. What are the conditions of his home 
life? Does he live with his natural or foster par- 
ents? What schools has he attended? Was he 
regular or irregular in his attendance, and if 
irregular, why? What are his class deficiencies? 
Are they the result of lack of application, change 
from one school to another, illness or untoward 
home conditions? Is he dull, lacking in talent? 
May his present condition be the consequence of 
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former illness? What diseases has he had? Brain 
troubles? Accidents? Scarlet fever? Rickets? 
etc. What, if any, are the present signs of physi- 
cal degeneracy? What special sense organs are 
affected? Are there glandular swellings, muscular 
twitchings, or malformations of any kind? What 
kind of temperament does he have? Is he moody, 
dull, violent, shy, lazy, imaginative, social or un- 
social, truthful or untruthful? Has he any aptitude 
in any direction either in school subjects or work 
outside of school? 

With information on these points fully in hand 
we may at least suggest a course of treatment or 
method of procedure. 

I have in mind three cases of .exceptional or 
limited or subnormal children. They are of the 
real flesh and blood and their cases seem to pre- 
sent the typical conditions that every teacher and 
superintendent must meet in dealing with these 
deficient ones. The first child has fair average 
mental power. On account of frequent removals 
from place to place with his parents he lost stand- 
ing. During several years he did not get started 
at the beginning of the term because of illness. 
Owing to removals and irregularities due to illness 
he was below grade at least two years in most 
subjects. His irregular school life induced habits 
of inattention and careless attitudes in class and in 
general toward his school work. The treatment 
in his case was this. He was allowed to take the 
two subjects in which he could keep up with the 
advanced grade. In the other subjects he had in- 
dividual instruction with several others who formed 
a special class in that school. In less than two 
years he was in his standard age-grades. 

The second child has a fairly good physical 
make-up, but has a slow, dull, plodding, colorless 
mental life. He makes little or no response. The 
traditional subject matter of the school does not 
appeal to him. His mind has little capacity and 
lacks vitality, yet he is not imbecile or feeble 
minded, but very close to the border. This is alto- 
gether the most difficult case to deal with, because 
parents cannot be made to understand. One may 
convince them of the “feeblemindedness,” incor- 
rigibility, idiocy, or other pronounced pathological 
or neurotic deficiencies of their children, but he is a 
“divinely marked” genius who can make clear the 
difficulties that stand in the way of promoting or 
advancing the intellectual life of the “near de- 
fective.” The child needs not only special instruc- 
tion, but needs to follow a course of study in line 
with his future needs and mental limitations. No 
amount of special instruction will keep such a 
child in the grades for any length of time if he 
must follow the regular course. In special classes 
with provisional courses he may be cared for. He 
may have some slight aptitude, and making that 
the point of departure, the school may help him 
realize something in the way of intellectual satis- 
faction out of his meagre mental equipment. He 
ought to be kept within the school influence and 
environment as long as the school can do even a 
little for him. 

There is a third type with which I am familiar. 
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Mentally defective yet with a kind of native 
shrewdness, He has a good body, but no amount 
of teaching, individual, special or collective, will 
ever develop any degree of book learning. He will 
never learn to work problems or care to read his- 
tory or anything else. He can work at manual 
labor, gives reasonably good service, enjoys get- 
ting the pay for his work and knows how to count 
it. He has capacity enough to become self-sup- 
porting. How far shall we insist on such a one 
remaining in the school at all, say, after the age of 
fourteen or fifteen? To provide him with some 
useful light employment is of infinitely more worth 
than to keep him in school dragging out a mo- 
notonous and futile existence. This again is ques- 


tion for school or municipal 


i adminjstra- 
tion. 


The method of administration for getting all 
this special work done presents, of course, a large 
and transcendently important question. 

There is the Batavia plan which provides two 
teachers for every room, one to conduct the recita- 
tions, the other to give proper help to backward 
pupils. This method has the backing of @ host of 
enthusiastic followers. Because of the widespread 
discussion that has followed its introduction in 
modified forms in various places, its operation 
needs no further discussion here. 

The best summary treatment of this whole sub- 
ject of backward or deficient children is in the little 
volume entitled “Auxiliary Education,” by Dr. B. 
Maennel. It refers especially to the auxiliary 
schools of Germany, though a chapter is devoted 
to the education of exceptional children in the 
United States. 

In quite a number of the cities of this country 
auxiliary or special schools are maintained. In 
certain buildings or centres the “below grade” 
pupils are segregated. Here they get special in- 
struction in the subjects in which they are defi- 
cient. 

So far little has been done for the bright or 
gifted pupil. Educational literature reports very 
few experiments showing what has been accom- 
plished in this direction. There is a definite move- 


ment on foot, however, in many places to provide “ 


preparatory schools for the bright pupils. If they 
are strong in sixth, seventh or eighth grade work 
they may take up extra high school studies while 
doing the regular work of the elementary schools. 
The results seem to justify such an arrangement. 
It seems only fair to give bright pupils this op- 
portunity. Superintendent Van Sickle, who has 
given that subject considerable attention and 
worked it out in some detail in Baltimore, says: 
“Judging by the energy and enthusiasm that these 
selected pupils put into their work and the 
marked success which they have so far attained as 
measured by school standards, we are quite certain 
that they will display somewhat more of energy 
and efficiency in whatever field of effort they enter 
than if during their school days they had become 
contented with a lower level of effort and attain- 
ment.” 


——- = 
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No one—broadly spzaking—can be a good citizen unless he is an able producer and 
an intelligent consumer.— J. P. Munroe, Boston. 
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THE OHIO SCHOOL SURVEY 


LESTER S. IVINS, LEBANON 


State Department of Education, Ohio 


The great rush of thousands of thrifty rural 
people irom the country to the city that annually 
takes place in Ohio has had a very marked in- 
fluence upon Ohio’s rural life and rural schools. 
The great exodus of so many people from the rural 
districts has leit many rural communities with- 
out a single live leader. It has also taken the 
most of the rural children out of the schools in 
many rural localities. Some of the causes for this 
great rush to the city have been—a desire for 
better socia! life; better schools than the rural 
district board of education furnished; lack ol 
knowledge of scientific agriculture; shorter work- 
ing hours; a false impression that exists in the 
country leading rural people to believe that most 
city dwellers are getting rich, and the fact that 
many young people have been taught subjects in 
the schools that led them away from the farm. 

The result of the departure of so many strong 
rural leaders from the rural communities has 
brought about a condition of educational decay in 
many of these rural communities. They have 
lost the pride they once had in their rural school 
and their rural church. This neglect has caused 
over 500 rural churches to be abandoned and 1,- 
700 rural schools in Ohio now have less than 
twelve pupils each. Many of the churches that 
are not abandoned have declined in membership 
and interest. 

This condition of affairs alarmed many good 
progressive people who still desire to remain in 
the country. They appealed to the law-makers of 
the state for aid in order to try to bring about 
better conditions in the rural districts. The one 
most urgent need impressed on local members 
of the legislature was a revised code of school 
laws for the rural districts. Educators in Ohio 
have realized for years that a more modern rural 
school with a course of study suitable for rural 
conditions was desired by the best rural people. 
The same educators also realized that the rural 
schools were in great need of expert supervision ; 
that the school buildings in many cases were in 
very poor repair; the library was inadequate; the 
heating and ventilating apparatus was inefficient; 
out-buildings were unsanitary and in bad repair; 
the school attendance irregular; rural teachers 
were poorly paid and poorly trained, and the 
equipment for proper teaching was often lack- 
ing. 

The leading school men knew these conditions 
existed, but were unable to get the desired legis- 
lation until this winter. Ohio has had much legis- 
lation in recent years that benefited city schools, 
but only a small amount that was intended for 
rural school betterment. This is especially true 
on the question of supervision. A law was passed 
in 1911 that placed agriculture in the rural schools ; 
but this was not done until conditions became so 
alarming that practically every organized body of 
rural people in the state passed resolutions re- 


questing the law-makers to establish agricultural 
education in the schools. When this was done, 
both of the old parties placed a special plank in 
their platiorms agreeing to extend the teaching 
of this subject in the schools, and thus the promise 
had to be fulfilled after election day. Because of 
the great success that has resulted from the intro- 
duction of agriculture, rural people have become 
more anxious than ever that their schools should 
be thoroughly organized and rural leaders placed 
in charge in every county to insure even better in- 
struction in agriculture and all related subjects. 

Some of the leaders in education feel that at 
least a part of the much needed legislation would 
have been secured years ago if the school men 
themselves could have agreed upon the proper 
unit of school supervision for the country dis- 
tricts. They knew that supervision should be made 
the backbone of the system, but when they failed 
to agree among themselves upon the form, nothing 
was done. In the fall of 1912, when Ohio voted on 
anew constitution, one of the amendments 
adopted by the people provided for a re-organiza- 
tion of the state department of education and 
guaranteed to the people an efficient school sys- 
tem. When this amendment was adopted it was 
up to the next administration to pass the proper 
legislation that would carry out the desires of 
the voters. 

When the present State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Hon. Frank W. Miller, was 
elected his first thoughts were given to the rural 
schools. When James M. Cox became governor, 
he, too, was interested in the rural problem, be- 
cause he was reared in the country, taught a rural 
school and aided in the support of a rural church. 
Both the state Superintendent and the governor 
wanted to do something for the improvement of the 
rural schools to carry out the desires of the people 
who adopted the school proposal in the constitu- 
tion, but they had a divided field of school men 
against them on the most important school  re- 
forms needed. The thing then to be done was to in- 
form the members of the legislature of the needs 
of the schools and that legislation was necessary 
to carry the new constitutional amendment into 
effect. This the administration felt could best be 
done by means of a school survey to learn the 
actual conditions that existed. This survey was 
authorized by the legislature in 1918. The law 
authorizing it provided that the governor should 
appoint a commission to have direct charge of the 
work. An appropriation of $10,000 was made to 
pay the expenses of persons making the survey. 
The governor appointed on the commission 
Oliver J. Thatcher, a Republican member of the 
legisiature from Clinton County; Miss Edith 
Campbell, a member of the school board of Cin- 
cinnati, and W. L. Allendorf, a business man from 
northern Ohio. This commission selected Pro- 
fessor Horace L. Brittain from the New York 
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Municipal Bureau of Research to become the di- 
rector of the survey. 

This commission and the director had splendid 
support from the State Department of Education 
from the very beginning. The commission was 
placed in possession of all information at hand in 
the department, and suggestions were made by 
men connected with the state office whenever the 
same were requested by the commission. The 
conmimission also received the co-operation of all 
the leading men in the colleges, universities and 
high schools. Over 150 persons, including deans 
of colleges and normal schools, professors and 
critic teachers in normal schools and _ colleges, 
senior students of education, who had formerly 
taught in rural schools, members of the legis- 
lature, men connected with the State Department 
of Education and the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, all volunteered their assistance 
without charge, except the necessary traveling 
expenses, and did the field work connected with 
the survey. 

These persons collected information in the field 
that furnished important facts from every part of 
the state on the physical plant and its care; the 
co-operation of outside agencies with the school 
authorities ; the wider use of the school plant; the 
character of the supervision; the training and per- 
sonality of the teacher, and the character of the 
classroom instruction from a moral, intellectual 
and vocational standpoint. The information thus 
gained was not a matter of importance merely 
to the individual, family or community, but to so- 
ciety at large. The information gathered by each 
inspector was recorded on cards furnished by the 
survey commission. Each inspector spent one or 
more days at a school and was required to sign all 
card reports sent in to the commission. In ad- 
dition to the cards filled out by the inspectors on 
the field, questionnaires were filled out by 10,000 
teachers, eighty-eight county auditors, and 941 
school superintendents. A studygavas also made 
of ali school reports made out by teachers and 
school officers. 

The governor set apart by proclamation Novem- 
ber 14 as School Survey Day, and requested that 
there should be a light in every schoolhouse that 
evening. As a result of this proclamation, over 
4,000 meetings were held in the state. At these 
meetings the people discussed the needs of their 
school; the purpose of the survey; facts revealed 
by the survey; school laws of other states; good 
roads; consolidated schools, and means _ that 
should be provided for encouraging social centre 
work in their communities. The State Depart- 
ment of Education issued and sent-to every 
teacher in the state for use on the School Survey 
Day a pamphlet containing a brief history of Ohio 
schools; a suggestive program for Survey Day; 
purpose of the survey, and the governor’s procla- 
mation. A delegate to the Educational Congress 
that was held in Columbus on December 5 and 
6 was elected at each of these meetings. As 
a result about 3,000 delegates attended the Edu- 
cational Congress and heard a partial report of the 
conditions found by the persons having charge of 


‘and their suggestions carefully considered. 
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the survey as well as the constructive suggestions 
that were\to be recommended by the Survey Com- 
mission to remedy’ the existing conditions that 
needed improvement. After a very stormy ses- 
sion, lasting about two days, the Educational Con- 
gress endorsed the work of the Survey Commis- 
sion and the constructive suggestions recom- 
mended. These conditions found and proposed 
remedies suggested were further discussed in 
every section of the state and the survey meet- 
ings always attracted a large attendance of in- 
terested persons. As a result of the sectional 
meetings the people of the entire state had an 
opportunity to learn the conditions of the schools 
as reported by the surveyors and the suggestions 
for improvement recommended by the commis- 
sion. 

After considerable modifications of the original 
suggestions and recommendations made by the 
commission, bills were drawn to be submitted to 
the legislature carrying out these recommenda- 
tions. 

It must be understood that any persons who had 
an idea to suggest as a remedy for the conditions 
found, was always welcomed at the commission’s 
headquarters. Special committees from all sorts 
of organizations were received by the commission 
The 
bills that were submitted to the legislature by the 
commission therefore were the work of hundreds 
of different minds. Before these bills were voted on 
a public hearing was held and the bills thoroughly 
explained before a joint committee of the House 
and Senate. Each bill was further explained to 
the members of the legislature by the person in- 
troducing it. 

The entire program of the commission and 
friends of education in Ohio, with but © slight 
change, was made into law at the special session 
of the legislature that has just adjourned. The 
work of the survey commission, the director of the 
field work and all who aided and co-operated in 
the movement was a success in every particular. 

These new laws provide for county and district 
supervision of the rural schools; the standardiza- 
tion of the rural schools; efficient system of high 
school inspection; the training and certification of 
the teachers; agricultural inspection; state aid for 
weak districts, and normal training of teachers in 
the high schools. 

The new laws met with some opposition when 
first passed, but when they are thoroughly and 
properly explained they are always endorsed by 
the people hearing the explanation. Even those 
persons who oppose these new laws most at first 
are now some of the most ardent supporters of 
the entire new code. 

School experts at the National Department of 
Education as well as in many of the state depart- 
ments are commending members of the legisla- 
ture for their advance steps taken. Members of 
boards of education and school patrons on every 
hand are taking a new interest in all school af- 
fairs and the outlook for a and better 
education in the near future for all of Ohio’s rural 
boys and girls is very promising. 
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SEX HYGIENE AT THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 


SEX HYGIENE 
T. A. MOTT 
Seymour, Ind. 

The race reproduces itself each fifty years. Sta- 
tistics show conclusively that more than one-third 
of the children in this country fail to reach a 
healthy maturity. Every student of child-life and 
every agency of education must recognize these 
facts, and the importance of the subject of sex- 
hygiene, or better, race-hygiene. 

Our instruction in race-hygiene must consist of 
much more than acknowledgment of hygiene and 
the laws of biology. It must seek to develop in 
the children a spirit of altruism and an idealism in 
the realm of parenthood and child life. A true rev- 
erence for motherhood and a deep love for little 
children will do more to inspire noble, pure living 
among our youth than the fear of the ravages of 
disease which follow in the wake of immoral social 
practices, 

It is something for the child to know at the 
right time some of the important facts relating to 
his development into manhood. It is something 
for the child to know the chief dangers that con- 
front him during the unfolding of his sexual 
powers, but this movement in the schools must 
mean more than this. The problem includes the 
development of right attitudes of mind, of high 
ideals and ethical standards of life, respect for the 
social standards and conventions of society, and 
appreciation of the sancity of the home. Every- 
thing in the school curriculum that leads in this 
direction is a part of the teaching of race-hygiene. 

Physiology and hygiene are required subjects in 
most schools. In grades above the sixth the boys 
should be separated from the girls. The boys 
should have a male teacher, preferably a father. 
The girls should have a lady teacher. In our city 
the boys’ classes are taught by a man of high ideals, 
a teacher of fine experience, a father of boys. The 
teacher of the girls’ classes in physiology is a col- 
lege trained woman, a woman of dignity and with 
a rich experience as a teacher. 

In these classes nothing need be held 
which the students. should know. The real ques- 
tions of the laws of reproduction, the schools 
should leave to the home. But such knowledge of 
sex-hygiene as the pupils should know may be 
taught by the teacher as the occasion demands. 

Most high schools have departments of biology, 
In these the principle of bi-parental reproduction 
is taught as a law pertaining to all life. 

In the department of home economics in the 
grades and in high school, when_ teaching 
cooking, sewing, home furnishing, and the beau- 
tifying of the home, we are building in the minds 
of the pupils higher ideals of home life, and along 
with this growth of ideals of the home will come 
higher ideals of the purity of the home, and the 
importance in the home of healthy children. 

In the Art department of our schools where the 
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first aim is to develop an appreciation of and love 
for the beautiful as well as to give the pupils the 
power to reproduce the beautiful in their own lives, 
every phase of moral purity has a support. One 
has said: “Next to the love of God the love of the 
beautiful is the greatest safeguard against all 
which is low or degrading.” 

In historic art the favorite theme through the 
ages has been the sacredness of motherhood. The 
Madonna in Art stands as a silent teacher of purity 
as well as of the holiness of motherhood and the 
sacredness of child life. 

Throughout the realm of English literature no 
theme is more emphasized than the purity of the 
home, the sacredness of motherhood, and the love 
for little children. The teacher of literature has an 
opportunity which has never been measured to 
develop in the student a lofty idealism and a spirit 
of altruism in the realm of home life and of child 
life. The spirit of the Master who proclaimed, 
“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” provides the 
best of our English classics. 

The school must have as one of its aims the 
creating'in the coming generation the highest 
ideals of home life and of parenthood, and where 
it can do so be able to aid the home in giving that 
knowledge which will safeguard the health of the 
child at every point. 


THE TEACHING OF SEX HYGIENE IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 


SUPERINTENDENT J. W. CARR 
Bayonne, N. J. 

I am opposed to the direct teaching of sex 
hygiene in the public schools for several reasons. 

1. The subject is not suited to class instruction 
for boys and girls of grammar or high school 
grades. The subject is so intimate and personal 
that the teaching should be given to the individual 
by father or mother, or some other person who is 
near and dear. This knowledge should be im- 
parted at a time when it is most needed and in a 
manner which will be most effective. The fact 
that many parents neglect or are unable to give 
this instruction is no reason why the schools 
should undertake the work. There should be a 
general understanding to the effect that the school 
cannot and should not be expected to do all that 
needs to be done for children. Parents have duties 
and responsibilities which cannot be delegated to 
others, and in my opinion this is one of them. 

2. The teaching of this subject to groups of 
children inevitably leads to morbidity. If the 
child is given the proper instruction in regard to 
sex in the proper way, he regards the knowledge 
he receives as something sacred. But the mind 
should not dwell on it, neither should it be re- 
garded as a fit theme for general conversation. 
The sense of modesty and shame should be de- 
veloped, which is so important to the morals of 
children as well as adults. ; 
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3. Public sentiment does not and probably will 
not sanction the direct teaching of sex hygiene in 
~ the §cho6ls. So far a8 Tjhave been able to find ont, 
in no commiinity, either in this cotintry or abroad, 
has the direct teaching of sex hygiene met with 
public favor. On the contrary, numefous ‘in- 
stances have been published where the attempt to 
teach it has been unsuccessful. The general result 
usually has been antagonism between the com- 
munity and the school, the setting of tongues to 
wagging, and the stirring up of trouble in general. 
To such an extent is the public mind wrought up 
over this subject in some states that bills have 
been introduced in the legislature prohibiting the 
teaching of sex hygiene. 

What seems to be the sanest and best scheme of 
sex instruction for the public schools may properly 
be called a scheme of indirect instruction. The at- 
mosphere of the school is clean and wholesome. 
Purity and cleanliness are stressed. The spirit of 
chivalry is developed. The will is strengthened. 
The instinct of shame is guarded. Motor activities 
such as manual training and vocational occupa- 
tions are carried on. Strong and abiding interest 
in things worth while are aroused. Courses are 
given in the high schools in botany dealing with 
flowers and fertilization, followed later with 
courses in biology dealing with the re- 
production of lower forms of animal life. Such in- 
struction paves the way to the proper understand- 
ing of sex, and such training develops purity and 
wholesome living. Such instruction and training, 
I most heartily approve, and I believe it will meet 
public approbation also. 

SEX HYGIENE—WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN DO 
C+ G. PEARSE 
Normal School, Milwaukee 

I have the feeling that the term which stands at 
the head of the announcement for this discussion is 
quite generally misunderstood and misused. | 
suspect that “Sex Hygiene” quite often means sex 
physiology, as the term is used in our common 
speech, and while this distinction may not be im- 
portant, I shall in what I have to say, assume that 
“Sex Physiology and Hygiene” is now the thing 
meant. 

Personally I have little doubt that the best way 
for the schools to teach this subject is not to 
teach it at all, but for it to be taught elsewhere,— 
for the most part by the parents in the homes; if 
not in this way, then by the physician or by the 
teacher in the church or Sunday school; none of 
these are constrained by the limitations which 
hedge about the teachers in public schools, But 
it is only too true that in a multitude of cases 
neither the parents at home, nor the physician, nor 
the teachers in the church school either interest 
themselves in this vital matter, or, if interested, 
know how to determine what is proper instruction 
or to give it in a proper and beneficial manner. 
And so, as in so many other matters concerning 
the education of children, there is the demand that 
the public schools shall serve the state. 

If any adequate instruction is to be given in the 
home some instruction in subject matter and in 
methods of approach must be made available for 
parents. There is as much need for this instruction 
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and as much hope of benefit from it as there was, 
and still is, of necessity and hope of improvement 
from) ingffuction to farmers in methods of “seed 
selection, and ¢ultivation, and “dnimal husbandry, 
and.dairying. The lectures and classes for parents 
which some communities have organized, have 
shown at least one practical method of dealing 
with this situation, and doubtless other cities and 
neighborhoods will take up the matter and de- 
velop classes for parents and other practical plans 
for arousing a sense of responsibility for and a fit 
knowledge to permit wise presentation of the 
topic to the young people of their families. 

In considering what, if anything, can be done at 
the school, and considering naturally the primary 
grades first, the problem is made easier by the 
fact that little children naturally have little interest 
or curiosity concerning the subject; and there is 
no occasion for the teacher to call it to their at- 
tention. Only those small children who have 
been perverted or have lived under abnormal con- 
ditions have information or habits likely to cause 
trouble, and in the sweet atmosphere of a well- 
conducted and supervised school there is every 
tendency for even these little unfortunates to be- 
come normal and wholesome. The largest oppor- 
tunity here lies in the setting of ideals and the 
formation of desirable habits; in teaching care to 
avoid the localities where the toilet rooms of the 
other sex are placed, a courteous ignoring of 
those schoolroom accidents to the clothing of 
other pupils, a chivalrous care by both boys and 
girls for those other children who are weaker and 
have less ability to care for themselves; all these 
lie easily within the scope of the teacher’s influence, 
without lecturing, or preaching, or scolding, or 
moralizing; the teacher need give only a caution, 
a shake of the head, a suggestion, and the thing is 
done. There’is little need for explanations; sug- 
gestion as to the right thing is here the great 
power, not discussion of, or enlargement upon, or 
warning against the incorrect thing. 

In grammar grades more children are “wise”; 
but to talk to pupils of this grade about these mat- 
ters in any general or promiscuous way is to emu- 
late the example of the farmer and his wife who 
went to town leaving the children at home, but 
giving it as a parting injunction that the young- 
sters should not put beans in their noses. The 
juvenile members of the household had never 
thought of such a possibility before, but when the 
parents returned at night, they found the nasal 
passages of all their offspring well stuffed with 
those useful vegetables. Some children bring this 
contagion to the school, and it may be necessary 
for the teacher, or the head of the school, to talk 
plainly and seriously with individuals; but this is a 
fever which needs to be cooled by absence of 
the fuel that feeds its fire of suggestive thoughts, 
and beyond some laying down of rules of conduct 
for these individuals, with such suggestion of rea- 
sons and consequences as individual cases may re- 
quire, the remedy is to fill the mind with other 
thoughts and suggest new ideals and worthy 
achievements to those members of the school who 
come with minds already tainted. 

In these, as in previous grades, the behavior 
side is the important one. Careful supervision and 
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suitable arrangement of schoolhouses and grounds 
will make it easy to see that worthy speech and 
plays and associations fill the time of pupils out- 
side the classroom. Mental, and social, and phy- 
sical activities, and discussions, and exercises, and 
games that incite the clean speech and clean 
thoughts are the best prophylactic. A boy who is 
helping his mother at home, or young people of 
this. age who are at a well supervised school play- 
ground or social centre, will never be arrested for 
stealing from the corner grocer, or involved in one 
of those nameless and shameless situations some- 
times discovered among groups of boys or girls, 
or of boys and girls developed-secret “hangouts.” 
The teacher who cares, and who has sense of, the 
finer values, can do much to develop in grammar 
grade boys a chivalrous attitude of speech and be- 
havior towards girls, and in the girls that quality 
of reserve in certain directions which fine women 
retain. And this is true, even if the parents were 
born in peasants’ cottages in Europe. There has 
been many an honorable and courtly knight of 
Bohemia or of Poland; and many a high souled 
and gracious princess of Italy or Roumania. There 
seldom lacks something to appeal to, or to kindle 
enthusiasm and high ideals. These matters of 
ideal and conduct are particularly important in 
the grammar grades because of the large num- 
bers who close their education without entering 
the high school. Among other points of behavior 
these can properly, perhaps, deal with conduct 
upon the streets, at the moving picture shows, in 
automobile riding. It is not necessary to go into 
the things which often happen to girls who accept 
luncheons or other favors from men they meet on 
the street, or who go to moving picture shows with 
strangers, or with young men their mothers or 
their own sense of propriety would not approve, or 
who go riding in a similar manner, and especially 
to those who ask men who pass in automobiles on 
the street to take them riding; but the rules which 
good women who wish to be thought well of set 
for themselves in these matters can be made plain, 
and good influence may be exercised upon the lives 
of many girls who really wish to be right, and who 
have no one at home to teach them these things. 
And while the dangers to boys are of different 
sort, much may be done to give them standards of 
conduct, in their associations with girls, both with 
their schoolmates and acquaintances, and with 
girls who are strangers. 

When pupils enter the high school there is sel- 
dom much need for anatomical or biological facts, 
though suitably written books may very well be at 
hand to which to refer students who aré found to 
need such instruction. 

But the gymnasium instructor or the athletic 
coach, either of whom should be qualified for this 
duty, and for whose opinion on matters relating to 
bodily vigor the boys are likely to have much re- 
spect, has a great field. Boys get from each other, 
from older men, sometimes, sad to say, from their 
fathers, much information. But these boys can 
learn from the men at the high school that conti- 
nence for men is possible, as it is for women. Ath- 
letes of mature years, in training for an important 
event, are not permitted this dissipation or any 
other. Boys can learn that continence is not only 
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possible for young men, but is a benefit to them 
both in the present and for the future. They can 
learn that practically every man of loose life be- 
comes infected with at least one of two loathsome 
diseases; that many times these prove incurable; 
that neither of these diseases is a light matter, but 
is fraught with gravest dangers, both to the man 
and to his family. The boy can be taught that his 
body is given to him as a trust, first that he may 
be as happy and useful and effective an individual 
as possible ; second, that he may pass on to his de- 
scendants good health and clean blood. He can 
safely be told that thousands of children are today 
walking in blindness because of the sexual im- 
morality of their fathers; and that a large propor- 
tion Of those wives Who go to out hospitals for 
serious and mutilating surgical operations are sent 
there as the result of those same loathsome dis- 
eases contracted from loose-living husbands. 

The teacher of physiology or the gymnasium in- 
structor or the coach for the girls can, whenever 
necessary, teach them the things every young 
woman should know as to her physical being and 
health, and is there any reason why the girl should 
not learn the importance of clean blood and free- 
dom from infection on the part of her possible 
future husband, and her right to demand that he 
come to-her with a clean bill of health? Girls can 
learn here, too, the importance of vigorous vital 
organs and strong muscles, especially the im- 
portance of strength in those great muscles of the 
trunk and abdomen which have so vital a duty in 
future possible maternity. It may not be out ot 
place for them to know the dreadfully large num- 
ber of women who fail in their great hour, and too 
often sink into hopeles invalidism because of the 
impotency of these great muscles. Boys of high 
school age, if we except the pasty-faced cigarette 
consumers sometimes found in our towns, are 
generally bursting with life and vitality, and feel 
within them the pushing of those impulses which 
lead them to seek the society of girls and, lacking 
acquired self control, are often too free in their 
conduct and speech. But while they have this 
trouble, of too great steam pressure with an un- 
regulated “governor,” they have also the capacity 
for high enthusiasms, and this is the time to put 
up to the boy the importance of avoiding tempta- 
tions, and the ideals of chivalry in this association 
with girls; the fineness of treating every girl as he 
would wish another fellow to treat his sister, or 
the girl who may some day be his wife. 

High school girls have in them the same surg- 
ing forces as their brothers and they, too, lack 
balance and control. They may learn here the im- 
portance of restraint and the necessity for reserve 
in speech and manner; they can probably learn 
here better than elsewhere, if their mothers have 
not already taught them, the reasons for, and the 
importance of those conventions which our society 
has established for the regulation of the associa- 
tion of men and women, and especially that of 
young men and young women; and the impor- 
tance of avoiding those situations which often 
make great strain,—sometimes a breaking strain, 
upon their self control. 

In the colleges the matter can be taken up in a 
scientific way; it is to be assumed that the con- 
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duct side has been disposed of before this time. 
Young men and young women, in separate classes, 
can go into the biological, the eugenic, the socio- 
logical and economic side. All these offer many 
problems for serious study, The economic waste 
in money and in health, and in the increase of pau- 
perism and crime, the practical remedies in mar- 
riage laws, the question of suppression as against 
the segregation or regulation of the social evil; 
and many others. The recent volume by Dr. 
Flexner might very well furnish material for a 
profitable seminary study. It is increasingly im- 
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portant that these underlying principles be studied, 
for more and more these questions will come/ up 
for legislative action; and men, and women also, 
for they will soon be voters, must understand 
these questions and be able to vote wisely. But 
so far as the elementary schools are concerned, 
the question is one of conduct and habit; and the 
duty of those schools is to co-operate with and 
re-enforce the teachings of the home, so as to 
secure the adherence of our boys and girls to 
worthy ideals and to crystallize conduct into habits 
based on these ideals. 
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THE PEACE CENTENARY AND THE CHILDREN 


E. H. SCAMMELL . 


Canadian Peace Centenary Association 


On Christmas Eve, 1814, in the old Carthusian 
monastery at Ghent, in Belgium, a momentous 
treaty was signed, the treaty which officially con- 
cluded the last war between Britanma and her 
eldest daughter, and it has been thought meet and 
fitting by leading men in the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada that the centenary of that 
treaty should be celebrated in their united domin- 
ions. Three committees have been formed, on 
each of which are names which will adorn all fu- 
ture history, and these committees have decreed 
that the celebration shall be of such a character 
that it will long be remembered. 

There are four main recommendations, The 
first deals with the erection of monuments and 
other visible memorials; the second provides for 
the setting aside of a Sunday when services of 
thanksgiving will be held all over the British Em- 
pire and the United States; the third concerns the 
public festivities which are being arranged in all 
the centres of population in the countries where 
the Union Jack or the Stars and Stripes float to 
the breezes, and the fourth touches the children. 

The most important feature of the proposed 
celebration is its educational side. There is room 
here for definite organization, and necessity for 
the active co-operation of the various state and 
provincial departments of education, together 
with local boards, and practically the whole teach- 
ing fraternity, is obvious. The Canadian Peace 
Centenary Association is starting an active propa- 
ganda covering the following points :— 

(1) The preparation of a series of leaflets or 
pamphlets dealing with the various treaties be- 
tween the British Empire and the United States, 
the events which led up to such treaties, the nego- 
tiations which took place and the general results 
secured. 

(2) The issue of literature for schools dealing 
with the results of the long peace and showing 
some of the heroisms which the peace propaganda 
includes. 

(3) Arrangements for an interchange of shields 
between schools in cities, towns and villages in 
Canada with cities, towns and villages in the United 
States, where such places bear identical names. 

(4) The preparation and issue of a general pro- 
gram for all the schools which are taking part 


in the celebration in the centres of celebration, to 
include details of suitable pageants, etc. 

(5) The preparation of tableaux or masques de- 
picting the signing of the Treaty of Ghent or other 
historical events for production in every school 
in Canada. 

(6) The issue of a number of recitations and pa- 
triotic songs, with music, for use in schools or in 
connection with the general celebration, such reci- 
tations and songs to be issued either specially or 
with some of the foregoing. 

(7) Arrangements for competitive essays in 
schools to be planned for the different grades. 

A series of short pamphlets or treatises dealing 
with international agreements should be prepared 
and distributed to the principal or head teacher 
of every school in Canada and the United States. 
The Canadian Association is making  arrange- 
ments for this to be done as far as the Dominion is 
concerned, and the Departments of Education have 
promised their cordial support. Among _ the 
treaties and agreements which have been allowed 


to sink into comparative oblivion is the Rush- 


Bagot Agreement of 1817-18, by which the neutral- 
ity of the Great Lakes was assured. This agree- 
ment more than any other international docu- 
ment has been responsible for the century of peace 
which has succeeded the Treaty of Ghent. 

It provided for the withdrawal of all ships of 
war from these waters, with the exception of one 
vessel for each country on Lake Champlain, one 
each on Lake Ontario, and two each on the Upper 
lakes, or four ships for Great Britain and four 
for the United States, none of which should exceed 
one hundred tons burden, nor carry more than one 
cannon of eighteen pounds. The term “Upper 
Lakes” has been interpreted to cover Lakes Erie, 
Huron, Michigan and Superior. Six months’ 
notice in writing by either party could conclude 
this arrangement. While this agreement has not 
been kept to the letter, it has in spirit, and there is 
now no prospect that it will be ever abrogated. 

Each disagreement since the War of 1812 has 
been settled by arbitration and the farther away 
we stand from these arbitral decisions the more 
just and satisfactory they appear. Among the 
major treaties and agreements between us since 
the Treaty of Ghent are the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
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ment to which I have just referred, the Conven- 
tion of London re Fisheries, 1818; the Ashburton- 
Webster Treaty of 1842, which settled the Maine 
Joundary dispute; the Oregon Boundary Treaty, 
1846; the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, 1850; Canadian 
Reciprocity Agreement, 1854-1866; Treaty of 
Washington, 1871; the Alabama Settlement, 1872; 
the San Juan Arbitration, 1872; Halifax Award, 
1877; Hay-Pauncefote Treaty and the Alaskan 
Joundary Arbitration. There have also been 
others of a minor nature. The awards under these 
agreements have not always been received with 
enthusiasm either in Canada or in the United 
States, especially when the decision has apparently 
been adverse. Regarding the Geneva award which 
mulcted Great Britain in heavy damages in respect 
of the Alabama claims the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, the then Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
made use of these noble words in the House of 
Commons: “Although we may think the sentence 
was harsh in its extent and unjust in its basis, we 
regard the fine imposed on this country as dust 
in the balance compared with the moral value of 
the example set when these two great nations of 
England and America, which are among the most 
fiery and the most jealous in the word, with re- 
gard to anything that touches national honor, went 
in peace and concord before a judicial tribunal to 
dispose of these painful differences rather than re- 
sort to the arbitrament of the sword.” 

Let us impress upon our children by an appeal 
to the pages of history the importance of the 
judicial settlement of international disputes, and 
we shall thereby raise the standard of patriotism 
and hasten the recognition of the brotherhood of 
man. The celebration of the hundred years of 
peace affords a unique opportunity to bring prom- 
inently before the children the progress and devel- 
opment which has been its result. It is now evi- 
dent that the battlefield has no monopoly of hero- 
ism and that in the conquest of nature, in the ex- 
tension of areas of cultivation, in the planting of 
cities in the midst of lands which but a few years 
ago were the haunt of the buffalo and the Indian, 
there is a call for heroism of the most pronounced 
tvpe. The establishment of the Carnegie hero 
fund, the constantly recurring awards for bravery 
and the recognition by universities and govern- 
ments of those who have achieved success in the 
realm of great discoveries or inventions, prove that 
there is today an order of knighthood more puis- 
sant than ever in the annals of the past. 

We sometimes talk of “the good old days,” -but 
the men who consider that the years of long ago 
were better than those in which we live, or that 
they bred men whose patriotism was more real, 
are blind to what is happening the world over, and 
incapable of comprehending the meaning of prog- 
ress, 

Among the less important proposals submitted 
by my committee is that arrangements be made for 
an interchange of shields between schools in cities, 
towns and villages in Canada, with cities, towns 
and villages in the United States, where the nomen 
clature is identical. There are over 3,000 names of 
places in Canada which are the same as names of 
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places in the United States, without including a 
large number of duplicates. It should be possible 
to arrange for many schools in these centres to 
exchange shields. Such shields might bear an in- 
scription somewhat as follows: “In commemoration 
of the First Century of Peace between the British 
Empire and the United States—Presented by the 
pupils of the High School, Berlin, Ontario, to the 
pupils of the High School, Berlin, New Hampshire, 
1814-1914." There should be some distinctly na- 
tional emblematical decoration and the following 
words might be added: “It is our will that 
the Peace which has lasted for a_ century 
shall continue for a millennium.” This — shield 
would be subscribed for by the children 
and placed in a prominent position in 
the school which receives it. There should be 
also upon the shield a slot in which the name of 
a boy or girl could be inserted, and over the slot 
the words: “Custodian of this Shield for the 
Year.” The children in the school receiving the 
shield would be invited to write essays once a 
year on Anglo-American relations, and the boy 
or girl writing the best essay would be made cus- 
todian for the following vear. That essay would 
be sent to the school donating the shield and 
read to all the pupils. By this means, once a year 
two places under different flags, but bearing the 
same name, would be brought into contact with 
each other, and the exchange of ideas would re- 
sult in a broadening horizon in both schools. 

In Canada and the United States there are thou- 
sands of schools far removed from the proposed 
centres of celebration, and something should be 
done te bring the children in these schools into 
touch with the movement. My suggestion is that 
a siinple masque or pageant should be prepared in 
which the horrors of war are emphasized and in 
addition depicting the signing of the Treaty of 
Ghent. This might be produced in every school 
in North America and I make bold to assert that 
neither the children who take part, nor their 
parents and friends who would attend, would ever 
forget this celebration. In addition to the masque 
or pageant a number of easy recitations and songs 
should be included. 

In connection with the celebration it is proposed 
to establish funds out of which prizes will be given 
for the best essays on Anglo-American relations 
by the children in the schools. In Canada there 
will probably be provincial awards and Dominion 
awards, and the essays which rank highest will be 
pwhlished. To make this great movement a suc- 
cess there is much work to do and I believe the 
educationalists of the United States and Canada 
will not fail to rise to the occasion. With an inter- 
national boundary of 3,840 miles, protected and 
garrisoned only by the sentiment and common 
sense of two great peoples, both animated with a 
common desire for the improvement of the race 





and rivaling each other only in the arts of peace, 
a spectacle is presented to the world which has 
no parallel, a spectacle which is a complete vindi- 
cation of the statement that possible for na 
tional honor to be maintained without strife and 


bloodshed. 
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THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF HAWAII 


[Special for the Journal of 


Hawaii 
show some unique perhaps 
that impresses the educator the 
normal conditions of the States is the large number 
of foreign children. Out of a school attendance 
in 1912 of 32,300, 10,288 Japanese, 
Portuguese, 4,370 Hawaiian, 4,182 part-Hawaiian, 
and 3,839 Chinese. 
German and British numbered 1,680. 
population 
where else 


The statistics of school attendance in 
The 
accustomed to 


features. first 


were 5,080 
The children of Americans, 
This school 
problems which exist 
in the United States. 


presents no- 


The schools are 


Education. ] 


to the peculiar need of the Hawaiians for industrial 
raining which resulted in the founding of several 
schools for 
Many of 


while 


hy training in industries and agriculture. 
the schools hav e been generously endowed 


] 


others are heartily supported by contribu- 


tions. The work which was begun by the early 
ionaries has been continued and enlarged by 
their descendants. 

f the private schools in the islands 
the point of view of its foundation and its his- 
and stands Oahu This 


At the head 
from 


influence 


tory 


College. 





OAH 


COLLEGE 


Charles &. Bishop Hall, With Castle Hall in Background 


indeed “melting pots’” from which come a product 
which in its adoption of American speech, ways 
and customs and in its acceptance of American 
standards of living speaks well for the system of 
schools of Hawaii and for its administrators and 
teachers. 

Another feature which is probably not dupli- 
cated in any other part of the union is the rela- 
tively important place of private schools in the ed- 
ucational system. 


statistics. 


This is strikingly shown by the 
160 public 


24,993 


They show that there are 
and 


pupils in public schools ; in comparison 


schools, 662 public school teachers, 
with these 
there are 51 private schools, 312 private school 
teachers and 7,307 pupils in private schools. The 
explanation of this very unusual condition of 
affairs may be found in the history of the islands. 
It is due in part to the 
1 


intiuence ot the m 


who believed that education was the basis of true 


progress towards the Christianizing of the islands, 
and who founded mission schools in which lear 

ing and religion we re alike inculeated < in 

the cosmopolitan miuons which en ’ ead the 
establishment of schools for certa ‘ 


classes in which that education was given which 
best suited the needs of that race or class; in part 


uinded, not as a mission school in the 


} 


‘ . 
sch Ol Was I 
NIT as 


1 


ordinary sense, | a school for the children of 
ission. \W 


missionary tathers 


children came of school 
mothers found tne 
sending of them around the Horn on a six-months’ 
strings. This 
was the solution. An _ ideal location at 


+1 +] 
tne Mm en tie 


age and 


trip too great a tue on the heart 
school 
Punahou, generous in area, and delightful in loca- 
tion, 
presented by Governor Boki to Rev. Hiram Bing- 


I him dedicated to the 


f the prize spots on the islands, 


one was 


ham of the mission and ‘by 


cause of Christian education The school was 
definitely begun by the mission by the building of 
idobe and t wuildings, and the beginning of 

: ion in 1841. From this unpretentious be- 


ginning, the school has grown to its present pros- 


pe s condition. Although it was earlv separated 
from the direct control of the mission and became 
vl linat school primarily for white 
hildren, it has never lost its sturdy religious 
e cl ( he Punahou school, 

a4) ISoe ¢ { ed t a charter 

( lie { { ile Ot toa 

eve (el ( Lic {) COler¢ ‘ro 1€ 
chool have gone men and women trained for ser- 
vice and educated in high ideals, who have become 


—= wre +e 


2° \e 
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the leaders in the religious, political, social and 
business life of the island 


The campus of about ninety acres has sixty 
acres in lawn, which with trees and_ flowering 
shrubs makes it a veritable park. The  night- 


blooming cereus hedge, which half encircles it, is 
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has college preparatory, commercial and reneral 
es besides music and art departments 
Cooke labrary handsomely houses about 15,000 
books, which have been especially selected for 
school use and for students. In the Cooke art 
gallery is an unusual collection of old masters, 





KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS 
A Graduating Class 


famous the world over. In buildings and equip- 
ment, the school is richly provided. The chief 
buildings with the dates of their construction and 
their uses are as follows: Old School Hall (1852), 
music studios; Bingham Hall (1882); Bishop Hall 
of Science (1884); Panohi Hall (1894); Charles R. 
Bishop Hall (1902), recitation halls; Dole Hall 
and Rice Hall (1906), dormitories; Cooke Li- 
brary (1908); Castle Hall (1913), dormitory. In 
addition, the principal's house (1885), president's 
house (1908), and several cottages serve as resi- 
dences for teachers. In Alexander field, the Puna- 
hou field, Alex- 
ander courts, the 
swimming tank, 
and _ basket-ball 
courts, the stu- 
dents have facili- 
ties for sports 
and games. 


The school 
has two main 
divisions — the 
Punahou Pre- 


paratory school, 
which does the 
work of the 
eight grades, 
and the Acad- 
emy, or as it 
is familiarly 





which give distinction in art not only to Punahou, 
but also to Honolulu. 

Besides numerous cottages, the college has for 
students whose homes are outside of Honolulu, 
a boarding department which accommodates about 
forty boys and fifty girls. Rice Hall, a dormitory 
for boys; Dole Hall, a refectory and social hall, 
and Castle Hall, a new fireproof, concrete dormi- 
tory for girls, give commodious quarters adapted 
to local conditions, 

The registration in December, 1912, was 457 in 
the Punahou Preparatory school and 217 in the 
College, making 
a total enroll- 
ment of 674. 

The institu- 
tion has on its 
salary list fifty- 
four persons, in- 
cluding two ad- 
ministrative offi- 
cers, forty 
teachers, Si x 
assistants, SiX 
other officers. 
The teachers 
are almost en- 
tirely graduates 
of American col- 
eges and _ nor- 

1 schools. In 





known, Oahu 


- : OAHU 
College, which 


A Night Blooming Cereus Hedge 


regular subjects 
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RESCUE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS FROM 
POLITICS 

Everyone studying education the 

greatest present need in American education is 


says that 
the improvement of rural schools, and everyone 
knows that 


greatly improved where the county 


rural school conditions cannot be 


superinten- 
dent has to play politics. 

Such public respect for the office that only in 
very rare cases will a faithful county superinten- 
dent be required to waste time, energy and money 
in a campaign to retain one of the most important 
public offices in the United States is as high a 
manifestation of patriotism as can be found in 
times of peace. 
superintendent to 
their 


Whoever forces a county 
rob the schools of effort and devotion to 
professional needs for months that he may have 
the salary of the man in office, comes very near 
being an enemy to his country. 

A political regulation or understanding that a 
county superintendent should serve but two terms 
—in one state it is a law—is a crime against the 
children and the country. The country protects 
a letter carrier, a rural delivery man, and hundreds 
of thousands of other government and _ state 
officers from politics entirely on the ground, for 
instance, that a letter carrier cannot be efficient in 
his business if he is thinking about the danger of 
losing his office. 

It is impossible for a politician or any rival 
candidate to shorten a letter carrier’s tenure on 
the ground that he has learned so much of his 
business that efficient service will be jeopardized 


by change, and yet the county superintendent's 
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knowledge of the best interests of the future citi- 


zens of the republic is not considered of as much 


value to the country as a letter carrier’s knowl- 
edge of the mere residence of men and women. 

Is there any greater absurdity than such an 
assumption? 

It requires four years for a county superinten- 
dent to acquaint himself with the conditions of 
his work, with local situations, with the needs of 
each community, with the teachers, with children, 
One 


highly efficient until near 


and with citizens. does not begin to be 


four years in service, 
and yet, where politics reigns, county superinten- 
dents are offered as a sacrifice to political tradi- 
tions. 

The county superintendent is about the only 
public school man who has _ no 
political raiders. 


protection from 


with such noble 


ideals that this is impossible and there are some 


Of course there are states 
counties in every state in which a virtuous and 


honorable people make it impossible for  politi- 


cal raiders to domineer in such a sacred matter. 


Is not this a good time for all who reverence 
righteousness and would serve their fellow men 
Isn't 


evidence of progressiveness as any that 


to assert themselves? this as noble an 

can be 
demonstrated? Can any public service be 
greater? 

Are we willing to continue the degradation of 
one of the noblest of officials? 

Every sentiment of patriotism, every impulse 
of manhood, every civic propriety, every sense of 
business sagacity appeals so strongly to men of 
today that it ought to be easy this year to rescue 
the office of county superintendent from all taint 
or suspicion of politics. 

————————-0- -0-@-0 --« 
BOWMAN RETIRES 


President John G. Bowman, for two and a half 
years president of the State University of Lowa, 
has resigned under highly interesting conditions. 
Far be it from us to pass judgment upon him or 
upon those whom he criticises, but it is entirely 
within the proprieties of the case to say that “he 
has started something.” We publish the letter of 
resignation. 

To the Iowa State Board of Educa- 
tion.—Gentlemen: By this letter I sub- 
mit to you my resignation as president of 
the State University of Iowa, to take 
effect at your earliest convenience. Some 
explanation of this action is due to you 
and to those interested in the welfare of 
the university. Such 
lows :— 

At the meeting of your board held at 
Cedar Falls, March 11, you considered, in 
executive session, a number 





explanation fol 


of adminis- 
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trative matters concerning the university 
Among other things, at that time you 
dismissed a professor of the university 
without a hearing and without the knowl- 
edge or advice of the chief executive of 
the institution. Whether or not the facts, 
if you had them, warranted the pro- 
fessor’s dismissal is not now the issue to 
which I call your attention, and I pass 
over for the moment the obvious fact 
that the professor himself had a right to 
be heard. I cannot avoid the inference 
that your action is deliberately intended 
to express lack of confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the university. 

Before I came to the university in 
1911, I asked you in writing to consider 
thoroughly the step you proposed. It was 
for you to decide whether or not I was 
the man for the place, and I called your 
attention to the fact. As part of the terms 
on which I finally accepted the position 
you agreed in writing that all recom- 
mendations for appointment and for dis- 
missal in the university should come 
through my office to your board. This is 
the procedure in any well governed uni- 
versity. 

At that time, also, I asked explicitly 
that if at any time you should feel that 
you would be more comfortable with an- 
other man in my position you express to 
me frankly that feeling and I stated that I 
would, then, with good will, promptly 
retire. To this, also, you agreed. 

I cannot but regret that when the time 
came to act under this agreement you did 
not do so frankly and honorably. You 
had only to ask for my resignation to re- 
ceive it at once. The course you adopted 
to accomplish the same object is un- 
worthy of yourself, unjust to me, and in- 
volves a still more serious injustice to an- 
other man whose case should have been 
considered on its merits after proper 
hearing and investigation, and not en- 
tirely subordinated, as I believe it was, 
to the evident desire to raise, quite need- 
lessly, a personal issue between your 
board and myself. 

It is not my purpose to dwell on this 
point, however. Interpreting your action 
as I have no doubt it was intended, and 
conforming on my own part to the un- 
derstanding on which I came here, I 
willingly withdraw from a position which 
I accepted only at your earnest solicita- 
tion and which I have no desire to retain 
unless I can demand and receive your 
entire support. 

I do this with the less regret because 
as I recall the issues which have arisen 
between us and which have led to your 
present attitude, I am as firmly as ever 
convinced thkt the ideals and policies 
which I have held for the university dur- 
ing the past two and one-half years have 
been right and educationally sound; that 
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no single instance of personal politics o1 
self seeking on my own part has con- 
tributed to our differences, and that if you 
had chosen to give me a reasonable op- 
portunity for working out these ideals 
and policies they would have justified 
themselves in ample measure by the re- 
sults. 
If it were possible that I have exag- 
gerated the significance of your action in 
its relation to myself, my course would 
still be the same. No man can be 
accountable for his responsibility unless 
his authority is respected, or for his poli- 
cies unless he is given a free hand to 
carry them out. The principle is recog- 
nized in all well-governed colleges and 
universities, as it is in every well organ- 
ized business, The efficient government 
of this university on any other basis is 
impossible, and I could not be a party to 
so hopeless an experiment, even if it 
were your desire that I should. 
Many things are involved in the action of the 
State Board of Education and of President Bow- 
man, not only for that university, but for all state 


educational institutions in Iowa, and not in Iowa 
alone. 





PA 
WANTED—FOUR GENEROUS FRIENDS 

A man prominent in public life has offered the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica $10,000. He wants four other men (or women) 
to come and do likewise, so that the association 
may have a fund of $50,000. In fact, he insists 
upon this as a condition of his gift. 

When the association gets the fund it is going 
to spend §% in giving all-the-year-round _ play- 
grounds to one million children who now play in 
the streets, from necessity, not choice. On the 
basis of the campaign conducted by the associa- 
tion last year it is evident that each $10,000 can be 
counted upon to give 200,000 children playgrounds 
in cities where there are not now adequate pro- 
sions made for their recreation. 

Among the men interested in the present cam- 
paign are: Joseph Lee of Boston, John H. Fin- 
ley of Albany, Charles W. Eliot of Cambridge, and 
Henry P. Davison of New York. They are help- 
ing in the search for four $10,000 friends, and so 
must every other man and woman who wants to 
see good playgrounds scattered through our 
cities—help to give the association the publicity 
it deserves in its campaign this year. 

Possibly you know a friend, or a friend’s friend, 
who is looking for a gilt-edge investment. Tell 
him that you know of one that will pay enormous 
dividends and will continue to pay them long 
after he has left his earthly wealth behind. Tell 
him he can discover the particulars by writing H. 
S. Braucher, secretary of the association, at 
1 Madison avenue, New York city. 

eed 

Isn't this badly mixed? “A new phoenix has 
arisen from the ashes of Montrose, booted and 
spurred, armed cap-a-pie.” And it is fresh from 
the pen of a writer who is usually careful in his 
metaphors. 





“ 
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PRIZE TOWNSHIP BOARD 


So far as we know the township school board 
of Patton, Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, de 
serves the prize for thinking of the children first 
and the taxpayers afterward. ‘here are 
school districts in the township. 


twelve 
From time im- 


memorial, the sole thought had been “keeping 
down the school taxes,” in which the old board 


had been most successful. 

The school term was the minimum, the salaries 
were the minimum, the school grounds were no 
expense, the outhouses were no expense, and 
there was no schoolhouse repair account. ‘The 
lowest wages for teacher, the cheapest janitor ser- 
vice and fuel, were the items of expense. This 
policy had prevailed for years until about three 
years ago, when 
themselves. 

For a Sunday or two before the school election 
these new-blood men urged everybody to go to 
the district schoolhouse on Sunday and see the 
condition of the school property without and 
within. Everybody went. It was the popular thing 
to do. 


some younger men interested 


Some of the new-blood young men were 
there to comment on the indecency of the out- 
houses, the condition of the property and the pos- 
sibilities of the grounds. 

Of course, new-blood men were elected upon 
the school board. Now, every school has two 
good outhouses well apart. Five of the buildings 
have been reseated; all schoolhouses are venti- 
lated; all floors are oiled; all blackboards are in 
good condition; ail windows are whole; all build- 
ings are painted without and within. Every 
schoolhouse has walks to the street and to the 
out-buildings. One district has put $500 in the 
school grounds and less 
than $180. 

Every school now has nine months instead of 
the minimum, and every teacher gets more than 
the minimum wage. 

The tax-saving crowd stands no show at elec- 
tion time. The people are proud of their schools 
and vote whatever the new-blood board recom- 
mends. 


buildings, and none 





WHITCOMB AND THE PANAMA- PACIFIC 
Principal C. T. C. Whitcomb of 
High School has been appointed — by 


the Brockton 
the State 
Board of Education to collect, select and install 


the Massachusetts educational exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. 
He has been granted a leave of absence from 


his school duties for the achievement of results 
creditable to Massachusetts and no man could 
bring to this notable work greater skill, mastery 
of detail, and enthusiastic devotion than will Mr. 
Whitcomb. 
a 
JOSEPH L. PICKARD 

Dr. Joseph L. Pickard died at his home in 
Pasadena, California, on March 27, at the age of 
ninety. Dr. Pickard superintendent of 
Chicago for thirteen years, and president of Iowa 
State University for nine years. For fifty years 
he was prominent in educational circles, being one 
of the early presidents of the National Education 
Association. 


was 
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CARNEGIE’S $30,000 

lt is most unfortunate that the Carnegie Peace 

fund has used more than $30,000 in 

rectly and indirectly, to 

Panama Canal 


efforts, di- 
influence Congress in 
legislation. It seriously handi- 
caps the cause of peace, and is liable to harm all 
the Carnegie philanthropies. It seems incredible 
that Mr. Carnegie, or those who are responsible 
to him, could have meddled with an affair which 
is decidedly political. 


<> a 


a. 
ee 





Thirty-four nations have accepted the invitation 
of the United States to participate in the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco 
in 1915. The nations are as follows: 
Republic, Australia, 
Chile, China, Costa 
minican 


Argentine 
Brazil, Canada, 
Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Do- 
Republic, Ecuador, France, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Holland, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Persia, Peru, Portugal, Salvador, Spain, 
Sweden, Turkey, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


Bolivia, 


The Springfield, Missouri, high school teachers 
have a plan of remembering pupils who are ill, or 
otherwise afflicted, that should be copied by many 
high schools of the country. A committee of two 
teachers keeps informed as to pupils who are ill, 
and pupils whose families are visited by death. In 
each instance flowers are sent by “the high school 
teachers.” The appreciation shown by the pupils 
thus favored and their families is of a high order. 
[t is a great pleasure to the teachers to contribute 
to the flower fund. 


Six years ago there were in the United States 
more than fifty per cent. more beef cattle than 
there are today, and the situation is almost as bad 
in the world at large. We teach a lot of facts in 
schools that do not signify as much as that. 

The International Correspondence 
seem to be having troubles of their own. 
business,” 


schools 
; “Big 
even 1n correspondence schools, seems 
not to escape public opinion. 


No one should try to get into the teaching pro- 
fession hereafter without professional training, 


Old things are liable to be tough and new 
things are liable to be soft. 


Agriculture interests 


many more 
any other vocation. 


people than 


Education should look forward manv times 
much as backward. 


as 


Tenure is absolutely requisite for professional 
stability. 

Soil needs ventilation as well as water. 

Meet criticism by increased efficiency. 


Education liquidation is in order. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 

American Institute of Instruction, Harvard Uni 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 
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THE WEEK 


THE TOLLS REPEAL BILL. 

President Wilson got his tolls repeal bill through 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 247 to 
161. But fifty-two Democrats stood out against 
the bill to the last, and were joined by ninety-two 
Republicans and seventeen Progressives. It is 
rather a costly victory which the President has 
won. To achieve it, he was obliged first of all to 
repudiate a distinct declaration of the Baltimore 
platform, and not only that, but to repudiate his 
own speeches which he made during his campaign 
in support of this very plank. Every argument 
which he pressed upon Congress in favor of repeal, 
with the exception of that of political or diplomatic 
expediency, was just as valid in 1912, when he was 
arguing in favor of the exemption of coast-wise 
shipping, as it is to-day. Rarely has a President 
keen forced by political exigencies to eat his own 
words so soon after they were spoken as in this 
case. 

ANOTHER ITEM OF THE COST. 

But an even more important item in the cost of 
the President’s victory is the open opposition of 
On the eve of a 
general election, ordinary prudence requires any 
political party to preserve, if possible, a united 
front upon public questions. But, upon this 
question, in spite of all the influence exerted from 
the White House, Speaker Clark, Representative 
Underwood, the House leader, Representative 
Doremus, chairman of the Democratic Congres- 
sional committee, and Representative Fitzgerald, 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
vehemently denounced the President’s _ bill 
led the attack upon it, although they spoke re- 
spectfully of him. It would be hard to find a 
parallel, in our recent political history, to this 
sharp division between the President and his own 
party leaders. It suggests an end to the lamb- 
like acquiescence with which Congress has hitherto 
accepted the President’s leadership. 

THE BRITISH CABINET CRISIS. 

The British cabinet crisis, occasioned by the 
practical mutiny of army officers who had been 
ordered to Ulster, has reached a solution which 
does credit both to the courage and the sagacity 
of Mr. Asquith. Accepting the resignation of 
Colonel Seely, secretary of war, who was primarily 
responsible for the complications, Mr. Asquith 
took Parliament by surprise by announcing that 
he would himself take the Secretaryship of War, 
and would retire from the House of Commons 
until his constituents in East Fife re-elected him. 
The election in East Fife will take place in two or 
three weeks, and in the meantime all of Mr. 
political or other, are at 
liberty to do everything in their power to defeat 
him. It will be a kind of a referendum, in a limited 
way, for, if Mr. Asquith could be beaten, the 
present government would certainly go to pieces 
and a new general election would follow. 

\ POSSIBLE COMPROMISE 

Meanwhile, the House of Commons has regained 
its composure, and has quietly resumed the dis- 


the leaders of his own party. 


and 


Asquith’s enemies, 
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cussion of the Home Rule Bill. It is even thought 
that the net result of the agitation will be to pro- 
mote a compromise on the questions at issue. 
At first, the Unionists were jubilant over the diffi- 
culties in which the government had become in- 
volved through the mutiny in the army; but re- 
flection has shown them that they cannot afford to 
espouse a cause’ which upon Carsonite 
threats of revolution and disloyalty in the army. 
Che obedience of the army to 


rests 


the authority of 
Parliament is a fundamental principle which can- 
not safely be trifled with; and, rather than face a 
campaign in which “down with the army” might 
be one of the rallying cries, the Unionists will con- 
cede a good deal. Hence their disposition to look 
favorably upon Earl Grey's proposal of a federal 
system of government for the British Isles. 


THE RAILROADS HARD HITrT. 
What with the rigorous requirements of the 
Federal laws and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the multitude of hostile state laws, and 
the demands of their employees, the railroads of 
the United States have been pretty hard hit. If 
ihey really were public enemies, 


there might be 
cause for rejoicing in all this. 


But they really are 
indispensable public servants, and when they are 
crippled, it is the public that suffers. For the 
seven months which ended with the first of Febru- 
ary, there was an actual decrease in the net oper- 
ating income of the Eastern railroads amounting 
to more than fifty-one million dollars as compared 


with the corresponding period a year ago. The 
total operating expenses for the same_ period 


showed an increase of more than thirty-nine mil- 
lion dollars. These are the official figures sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in connection with the appeal for an advance in 
rates. 


SOME SPECIMEN LEGISLATION. 

Some one has taken the pains to collect some 
of the capricious and often conflicting state laws 
which add to the cost and difficulty of 
management. 


railroad 
For instance, an interstate train 
which enters Arkansas is required by state law to 
place fly screens in its windows to protect its 
passengers from malarial mosquitoes; but when 
the train enters Oklahoma, the train crew is re- 
quired to remove these screens, which are for- 
bidden by Oklahoma laws. Texas requires elec- 
tric headlights on all locomotives, which cost the 
roads hundreds of thousands of dollars. Okla- 
homa requires every railroad to maintain a sta- 
tion on the state line, whether there is any village 
there or not. Kansas compels all railroads to carry 
New York fixes 
labor laws and boiler inspection rules which are 
different from federal requirements. So it goes; 
and Texas at this moment is trying to 


passengers for two cents a mile. 


recover 
$1,252,000 from a railroad for failing to equip one 
locomotive with the required brake; and is su- 


ino two other roads for $8,400,000 for a 


imilar 
offence 


[Continued on page 416.) 
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as well as in_ special ones, the _ best 
preparation and training and successful experi- 
ence in teaching are regarded as essential qualifi- 
cations for positions. 

The most prominent school for Hawaiians is the 
Kamehameha schools. This is a Hawaiian Hamp- 
ton. 

The founder of the Kamehameha schools, 
Princess Bernice Pauahi, afterwards Mrs. Charles 
Reed Bishop, was the last of the royal line of 
Kamehameha WHer death occurred October 16, 
1884. 

After making a few personal bequests, she be- 
queathed all of the rest of her estates, real and 
personal, for the erection and maintenance in the 
Hawaiian Islands of two schools, one for boys 
and one for girls. To her endowment, her hus- 
band, Hon. Charles R. Bishop, has added large and 
valuable properties. 

The School for Boys was organized and opened 
in 1887.- The Preparatory Department of the 
School for Boys was organized the next year and 
the School for Girls in 1894. The courses of study 
include six years in each department. The pre- 
paratory boys receive elementary training in shop 
work in addition to their academic work. The 
manual boys spend one-half in academic recita- 
tions, the other half in shop practice. Shop in- 
struction includes training in printing, carpenter, 
forge, machine, plumbing, painting, electrical, and 
power departments. So far as possible, the boy 
chooses his trade early in his course and begins 
upon the work of his shop as soon as he is able 
to do so. The War Department of the United 
States details a commissioned officer of the army 
as instructor’ in military science and tactics. The 
school is ranked in Class A of the military schools 
of the United States. 

The agricultural department of the schools 
gives training in modern phases of agricultural 
life. Particular attention is given to dairving, care 
of animals, study of soils, raising of fruits, vege- 
tables, and fodder. Some attention is also given to 
horticulture and forestry. 

The School for Girls gives regular training in 
academic studies, in domestic science and art, in 
laundry work, sewing and dressmaking, in nurs- 
ing, in gardening, and in music. A cottage for 
the senior girls gives special training in domestic 
economy, buying household goods, planning me- 
nus, and keeping house accounts. 

Most of the other private schools are mission 
schools under the control of 
board. 


some religious 


It is impossible to overestimate the influence 
of these private schools upon the education and 
life of Hawaii. Not only have they educated their 
students to become men and women of influence 
and power among their fellows but they have als« 
helped to set the pace for all educational work in 
the islands. Hawaii has been made to prosper by 
their hands. 


EDUCATION April 9, 1914 
PROGRAM IN CELEBRATION OF PEACE DAY 


[Used in Kenosha (Wisconsin) Public Schools. ] 
*Song—"O Beautiful, my Country”..... Hosmer 
Chorus of School Children and Audience 

Declamation—“The Dawn of World Peace,” 
William H. Taft 
High school boy 
Recitation—“Ring out the Old, Ring in the New,” 
Tennyson 
Kighth grade pupil 


Song—" Kipling’s Recessional”........ De Kovan 
Bass Soloist 
Recitation—“Tubal Cain”’....... Charles Mackay 


Seventh grade pupil 
Quotations—“What Soldiers and Statesmen Have 
Said About War” 
Twelve boy and girls from seventh and eighth 
grades 
Song---“Hear, O Ye Nations”........... Hosmer 
Chorus of School Children and Audience. 
Recitation—-“The Better Way”...Susan Coolidge 
High school girl 
Recitation—‘‘The Cherry Festival of Naumburg” 
Eighth Grade girl 
Song—“These Things Shall Be”.......Symonds 
Chorus of Children and Audience. 
Address—‘The Cost of Armed Peace” 
Minister of one of the churches 
Song—‘The Hymn of Peace” 
Chorus of Children and Audience 


Song—“ America” 





*Felders containing the songs were distributed among the audicice. 
—————-#- © -0-@ -e- @-e- 


PEACE PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS 
Mottoes to be written on blackboard: “My 
country is the world, my countrymen are all man- 





kind.”—Garrison, “I count nothing human foreign 


to me.’-—Terence. “Above all nations is human- 
ity.”—Goldwin Smith. “History is the record of 
the decline of war, but the slow decline.”—Emer- 
son. “War is a most detestable thing. If you had 
seen but one day of war, you would pray God you 
might never see another.”—Wellington. 

singing, with white-bordered 
flag borne in advance. 

2. Reading or telling by teacher or pupils of the 
story of the Hague Conference, from “How to 
Tell the Peace Story to Children.’’* 

3. Recitation of poem or song. 


1. Processional, 


1. Fifteen pupils on the platform. Each gives 
a brief answer that he has himself worked out to 
one of the following questions :— 


1. Are wars as frequent as they used to be? As 
costly? 2. 


How have wars differed in the time ot 
Julius Caesar, Napoleon, Togo? 3. How do women 
suffer from war burdens? 4. What is conscription, 
and where does it exist? 5. What was the propor- 
tion of those killed in all our foreign wars to those 
who died of preventable causes in the United 
States last vear? 6. What were several different 
‘auses of these deaths? 7%. How could they have 


heen prevented? 8. What has happened in the last 


*Pamphlet, ‘‘How to ‘fell the Peace Story to Children,” $1 per hue 
dred; single’cupy free. World Peace Feundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
street Boston. 
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hundred years to make nations more interested 
in each other? 9. What chiefly caused the “Hun- 
dred Years’ Peace” between the United States and 
Great Britain? 10. With how many nations have 
we been at peace one hundred years? 11. Who are 
the most famous persons who have worked for 
peace between nations? 12. What are the different 
needs of the government that must be supplied by 
only one-third of our taxes after war bills and pen- 
sions are paid? 13. What buildings in your town 
would, when combined, cost the price of a dread- 


OF EDUCATION 4if 


nought, $15,000,000? «14. Why is our nation the 
safest in the world from outside attack? 15. Why 
should our country lead the world toward peace? 
Pupils are advised to discuss their questions at 
home and to consult the public library and the 
various pages of this program. These sug- 
gestions may be modified by the teacher to suit 
different grades and conditions. For questions 2, 
3, 4, 8, 11, see “The Friendship of Nations,” illus- 
trated, Lucile Gulliver; Ginn & Co., Boston, 75 
cents, supplied by the World Peace Foundation. 





> 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS 


LOVE’S NOBILITY. 
Not to scatter bread and gold, 
Goods and raiment bought and sold; 
But to hold fast his simple sense 
And speak the speech of innocence; 
And with hand and body and blood, 
To make his bosom-counsel good. 
He that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true. 
—Emerson. 
U0 
DO SOMETHING. 

Do something for somebody, somewhere 
While jogging along life’s road; 

Help someone to carry his burden, 
And lighter will grow your load. 

Do something for somebody gladly, 
‘Twill sweeten your every care; 

In sharing the sorrows of others, 
Your own are less hard to bear. 

Do something for somebody, striving 
To help where the way seems long; 

And the homeless hearts that languish 
Cheer up with a little song. 

Do something for somebody always, 
Whatever may be your creed— 

There’s nothing on earth can help you 
So much as a kindly deed. 

—J. S. Cutler. 


—— oO—— 


You never can tell what your thoughts will do 
In bringing you hate or love, 
For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 
Are swift as a carrier dove. 
They follow the law of the universe— 
Each thing must create its kind— 
And they speed o’er the track to bring you back 
Whatever went out from your mind, 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


——o——_ 


] sent my soul through the Invincible, 
Some letter of that after-life to spell, 
And by and by my soul returned to me 
And answered, I, myself, am Heaven and Hell. 
—Omar Khayyam. 
———_0— 


There is one stimulant that never intoxicates,—Duty. 
Duty puts a blue sky over every man,—up in his heart, 
may be,— 
Into which the skylark, happiness, always goes singing. 
—G. D. Prentice. 


OPEN THE DOOR. 


Open the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for every one. 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul; let in 

Strong, pure thoughts that will banish sin; 

They will grow and bloom with a grace divine, 

And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of the vine— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the heart: let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin. 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware— 
Open the door. 
—Selected. 
—o— 
Have you found your life distasteful? 
My life did and does smack sweet. 
Was your youth of pleasure wasteful? 
Mine I saved and hold complete. 
Do your joys with age diminish? 
When mine fail me, I’ll complain. 
Must in death your daylight finish? 
My sun sets to rise again. 
—Browning. 





Oo—- 

Adrift on Time’s returnless tide, 

As waves that follow waves, we glide. 

God grant we leave upon the shore 

Some waif of good it lacked before; 

Some seed or flower or plant of worth, 
Some added beauty to the earth; 

Some larger hope, some thought to make 

The sad world happier for its sake. 

—J. G. Whittier. 





Qa 
The thing that goes the farthest 
Towards making life worth while, 
Tfiat costs the least, and does the most, 
Is just a pleasant smile. 
The smile that bubbles from a heart 
That loves its fellow men 
Will drive away the cloud of gloom, 
And coax the sun again. 
—Anonymous. 
—-0 
Do the duty which lies nearest thee! 
Thy second duty will already have become clearer. 
—Carlyle. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


[HIGH SCHOOL, SOMERVILLE, MASS. | 


Name Age Yrs. Mos. Class Room 
1. Do you expect to complete a course of four 
years in the high school? 
2. If not, how many years do you expect to stay? 
3. If you do not expect to remain four years, 
what is the reason :— 
(a) Financial conditions? 
(b) Lack of success in school work? 
(c) Desire to go to work? 
(d) Loss of interest? 
4. Please underline the course which you are 
now taking:— 
(a) General; (b) College Preparatory; 
(c) Manual Arts; (d) Commercial; (e) 2 
year Commercial. 
5. What led you to choose this course:— 
(a) Advice of parents, teachers, friends? 
(b) Success of others? 
(c) Belief in your personal qualifications and 
ability for the work of this course? 
6. Do you know what studies are included in 
this course :— 
(a) In the first year? 
(b) In the second year? 
(c) In the third year? 
(d) In the fourth year? 
?. What qualifications do you think you have 
for the work of this course? 
8. What line of work do you intend to follow 
after you leave high school? 
9. What do you understand to be the require- 
ments of this work? 

10. How have you ascertained 
ments? 

11. Is this the work which you really desire to do? 

12. What have your parents advised? 

13. To what extent, if any, have possible finan- 
cial benefits influenced your choice? 

14. If this is-not the work which you really desire 
to do, why are you not preparing to fol- 
low your personal choice? 

15. What service to the community are you plan- 
ning to render through your vocation? 


these require- 


Extra: 

For College Preparatory Pupils :— 
For what college are you preparing? 
. Why have you chosen this college? 
What are its requirements? 


«> -0-@>-0--4-0- 
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A NIGHTMARE PICTURE—TRUTH 


MARSHALL NEY BRISBIN 
Idaho Falis, Idaho 


ao 2 





They say teachers should keep at their profession for 
life. We know that few of them do. Wihat inducement 
is there for a teacher who loves his work in continuing 
that work for life under penalty of dismissal long be- 
fore his three score years arrive? Also when he secures 
such a pittance that if married he cannot decently keep 
his fumily, or if he does, suffer the affliction of being 
without visible means of support in old age. 

To have a competency in old age, then, he or she must 
remain single, thus afflicting themselves and the race 
by their abnormality. 

The reason why teachers are so short lived as regard 
to the number of years service is largely an economic 
one. Not until teachers are paid salaries commensurate 
with the superintendents and managers of other profes- 
sions will they remain longer at their work. 
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BOOK TABLE 





HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. In four volumes. By Arthur D. Innes, 
sometime scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Volume I, 

540 pp. Volume II, 550 pp. Illustrated with maps, 

Price, $1.60, each. 

There was a place for just such a history of England 
as Mr. Innes has written,—a history at once comprehen- 
sive and authoritative and not too detailed for students 
other than specialists. As the basis for a college course 
on history it fills the bill and it will be largely used for 
reading assignments in courses on mediaeval and modern 
European history and economics. His allotment of 
space in the four volumes seems a wise one. The first 
volume covers the entire period preceding the ascension 
of Henry VII, on the principle that practical interest is 
much greater in the later than in the early centuries. The 
second volume covers two centuries and the third and 
fourth not much. more than a century each. The 
économic problems, the social problems and the prob- 
lems of Empire rule crystallized so distinctly in the last 
225 years that it does not seem the author made a mis- 
take in giving over the last two volumes entirely to those 
years. As yet but two volumes of the history have ap- 
peared, but if the last two equal the twc volumes already 
published Mr. Innes’ history will rank high among the 
standard histories of England. The fruits of superior 
studies by Dr. Cunningham, Professor Ashley and the 
late Professor Maitland in mediaeval economic history 
are given in their full value to readers of Innes’ history. 
In the same way other special studies beyond the reach 
of the general student are digested in this history. 


THF HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. By 
Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University, in Riverside 
Textbooks in Education. Edited by Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth, 417 pp. Price, $1.65, net. 
Postpaid. 

Dr. Terman’s work here, as elsewhere, is reliable as to 
fact and statement of opinions, clear cut in every sen- 
tence, independent in thought, and careful in demonstra- 
tion. No one of his years in educational literature has 
wen a more enviable reputation. 

In this book Dr. Terman has been eminently wise in his 
perspective as to relative values. This discrimination is 
now more vital than heretofore because one is now free 
to re-emphasize phases of any subject in education and 
some unwise authors magnify the unimportant when they 
can thereby make a more sensational presentation. This 
has been especially true in physiology and hygiene. 

Dr. Terman also treats school hygiene as a life mes- 
sage to young people. With him hygiene is not some- 
thing to be taught by a teacher but rather is something 
to be learned by the children. He is always more inter- 
ested in having the children do what they know they 
should do than merely to know what the book says they 
should know. The vitality of the subject as here pre- 
sented is professionally and educationally delightful. 


THE LAW AS A VOCATION. By Frederick J. 
Aller, A. M., investigator of occupations for the Voca- 
tion Bureau’ of Boston. Issued by the Bureau, 6 
Beacon Street, Boston. Cloth. 100 pp. Price, $1.99. 
“The Law as a Vocation,” is perhaps the most care- 

ful and complete of the studies Mr. Allen has made fer 

the Boston Vocation Bureau in its campaign for right 
vocational counseling, and curiously enough it is probably 
the first real study of the profession as a vocation ever 
published. Mr. Allen interviewed lawvers of high pro- 
fessional standing and men in all divisions of the pro- 
fession, and he also made use of a great many other 
sources of information about the law as a field of labor. 

His study in its final form was submitted to several 

authorities, so that it is evident he has been cautious in 

preparing his advice for young people in search cf a 

calling. In the first chapter he gives a clear, concise 

statement of what a lawyer does and where he does it. 

The second chapter is devoted to the service and cppor- 

tunities in the profession. In other chapters he success- 

fully accomplishes the difficult task of showing what kind 
of pecple make good lawyers. Detailed instructions on 
studying for and entering the profession are included. 
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MOLIERE’S LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by T. 
E. Oliver, Professor of Romance Languages in the 
University of Lilinois. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
xxxv+180 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

This is an unusually careful edition of one of the. best 
of Moliére’s comedies. “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
with “Le Médecin malgré Lui” may be said to represent 
the height of the great dramatist’s powers as a writer 
of farce comedy. Its plot and characters are too’ well 
known tc require description here; suffice it to say that 
for understanding of the foibles of humankind, for humor 
and satire, it is unequaled save by Shakespere’s 
comedies. Professor Oliver’s introduction discusses the 
play, its auther, the Turkish-ceremony which it intro- 
duces, the characters, and the performances of the piece. 
The notes are remarkably full and scholarly, . giving 
evidence of much study and thought. As the edition is 
intended for high schoo! as well as college use a com- 
plete vocabulary has been added. The general make-up 
of the book is attractive. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By Norman W. Mc- 
Lachlan, Supervisor of Engineering in Technical In- 
stitutes of Liverpool, Eng. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 184 pp. Price, 80 cents, 
net. 

This work is prepared especially for engineering stu- 
dents in day or evening technical schools. Its aim is 
to treat those plane and solid figures with which-engi- 
neers are most familiar, in such a manner that a student 
may make calculations or the appliances he sees and 
uses in daily life. This will aid the student in forming 
the habit of observing carefully what he sees in the 
workshop and elsewhere. The work deals with plane 
rectilinear figures, triangles, the circle, ellipse, cylinder, 
cone, and sphere, and al! in a way that is as untechnical 
as possible. Logarithmic and trigonometical tables are 
given at length in an appendix. 


—_—— 


COOPER’S “THE SPY”: A TALE OF THE NEU- 
TRAL GROUND. Edited by Professor L. Todd Da- 
mon of Brown University. Chicago and New York: 
Scott, Foresman & Co. l6mo. Cloth. 458 pp. List 
price, 40 cents. 

A neat bit of editorial work, and worthy of a place in 
the “Laké English Classics” by the same editor. The 
text of “The Spy’—one of Fenimore Cooper’s best 
works—is given in extenso, with its lessons cf patri- 
otism, of domestic affection, of soldierly bearing and dar- 
ing, lessons that the student may ponder with advantage. 
The text is preceded by a carefully prepared introduc- 
ticn, in which a just and impartial estimate is given of 
Cooper, aud his eminent place in American literature. 
And it is followed by judicious annotations, neither too 
numerous nor too elaborate, yet ample to render the 
text plain to the reader. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. By Karl Kautsky, 
translated by Austin Lewis, Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 16mo. Clcth. 114 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
The theme of this little volume 1s no longer an aca- 

demic question. It has passed that stage. It is an in- 
tensely practical and serious problem to millions of people 
in many lands today. Kautsky, who is an able disciple 
of Marx and expounder of Socialistic tenets, treats this 
theme in a really illuminative way. He confines his 
argument to “Changes in Gold Production,” and traces 
the alterations in the price of commodities to that 
source. Some of these socialistic writers are very com- 
petent men, and Kautsky is one of them. His argu- 
ments are well sustained and are related tc the facts he 
produces, The book is well worth perusal, especially 
by those who are students of the problems of finance. 


ed 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR. By Frances 
Browne. New York: E. P. Dutton & Cc. 12mo. 
Cloth. 280 pp. Price, 45 cents, net. 

A remarkably interesting book about fairies and their 
doings, especially designed for child-reading. Here the 
children may make the acquaintance of “The Greedy 
Shepherd,” “Fairyfoot,” ‘Childe Charity,” “Merry- 
mind,” “Wishwit,” and others, and will probably find the 
acquaintance enjoyable. The story of the author, which 
is briefly given, is pathetic. She was blind from birth. 
As a child she was acquainted with certain imaginary 
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beings that she called fairies. Three of these she 
named. They were Co e, Persistence, and Imagina- 
tion. The members of her family read to her, and she 
became intensely interested in Homer, Byron 

Scott. As the years passed she tried composition for her- 
self, and succeeded so well that by her efforts she edu- 
cated a younger sister.. But quite apart from her per- 


sonal history, she has written this book, which in itself 
is a little gem. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Play Day Stories.” By Sarah Orne Jewett. Edited by K. 8. 
Shute vrice, 25 cents,——* fhe Irish Twins.’ by L. F. Perkins. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

““vontinuity.”” By Sir Oliver Lodge. Price, $1.00 ——“Faguet’s 
Initiation into Philosophy.” T.ansiated by Sir Home Gordon. Price, 
$1.25. —“Introduction to the Study of Kaglish Literature.” -y | Ww. 
| Be Price teehee al Call of the Stars." By J. RB. 

: rice, ——*The Evolution of New J n."* J.H. 
Lonford,_ Hien 4 con, New Fort, O,P Paraamre Hons. 

° e Wa . A. Bruce. ce " 

a: Lise, oeuvre & co. : “ ee 

‘“*Macaulay’s Speeches on Co ht and Lincoln’s Address at 
Cevper Union.” Price, 25 sodnnn'Lrecthinnt's Life of Scott.” 
Edited by O..L. Reid. Price 25 cents.‘ English Drama of the 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century (1642-17380). By G. H. Nettle- 
ton. Price, $1.50.——*“Holmes, Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Edited by C. BR. Rounds. Price, 25 cents.——""A Social History of 
England.” By G. Guest. Price, 40 cents. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Compaty 

“Course in isaac Pitman Shorthand.” Price, $1.50. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


‘Vocational Guidance."’ By J. A. Puffer, » $1.25. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. yc. ae agen ag 
“The Stuck Exchange from Within” By W. C. Van Antwerp, 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
‘Elementary Chemistry." By Mexander Smith. 
New York: The Century Company. 


Price, $1.25. 
‘Play and Recreation.” By H.8.Curtis. Price, $1.25, Boston: 
Gine Co. 


**Balzac’s Eugenie Grandet.”’ Abridged and edited by A. G. H. 
Spiers. Price,55cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘How to Rest.” By Grace Dewson. Price, 50 cents. *'Tuberculo- 
sis.” By Edward O. Otis. Price, $1.25.—“ Roget's Thesaurus.” Edited 
by C. O. 8S. Mawson. Price. $1.50—The Education of Karl Witte.” 
Edited by H. A. Brucé, Price, $159.—Heroes of the Farthest 
North and Farthest South.” Price, 50 cents. New York: T. ¥. 
Crowell & Co. 

“Science for the Fifth Grade.” By P. BE. Rowell. Price, 60 cents. 
Berkeley. Californis: The A-to-Zéd. 

“The Princess and Curdie.” Simplified by Elizabeth Lewis. 
Price, 50cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott Company. 
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| Riverside Textbooks 


| in Education 
EDITED BY 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


Head of the Department of Education, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University 


The Three Books Now Ready 
Rural Life and Education 


BY ELLWOOD P, CUKBERLEY 


A fundamental treatment of the rural school 
problem, showing the function of the school as one 
of several social factors in the improvement of rura! 
communities. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid. 


The Hygiene of the School Child 
BY LEWIS M. TERMAN 

Gives in interesting form the best medical and 
scientific information regarding the physical devel- 
opment of the child. Ji/ustrated. $1.65 net. Post- 
paid. 
The Evolution of the Educational Ideal 

BY MABEL IRENE EMERSON 


The best available brief history of education for 
short courses in colleges, normal schools, and teach- 
ers’ training classes. $/.00 net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS A esusatiqnel pews. to be 
Sagerte under eading are 
solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

— than Friday preceding date of 
ue 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD; 


APRIL. 


8-11: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham; Ww. Griggs, 
Gadsden, sec’y. 

§-1i: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Ps a wag oo Atlantic City, bs od 
cha. &. . Gill, president, Trenton, N. 


9-11: Fastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Address T. D. Sensor, 
Trenton, N. J. 

11: Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Riverbank court, Cambridge; 
Howard W. Poor,’ 27 Mt. Vernon 
street, Reading, sec’y. 

15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’ y. 

15-17: Missouri State Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. Cc. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, president. 

17: Arbor Day, Indiana, 

17-18: Brown University Teachers’ 
Association, Providence; Walter 
Ballou Jacobs, Brown, sec’y. 


22-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, fass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Huiyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. 

22-27: Third International Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Arthur A. Birney, $36 Loan and 
Trust building, Washington, sec’y. 

23-24: Michigan Association of School 
Boards and City Superintendents, 
Lansing: Superintendent W. B. Ar- 
baugh, Ypsilanti, chafrman. 

27-28: lllinois Federation of Colleges, 
Bloomington, Wesleyan University. 

27-May 1: Natfonal Conference of Mu- 
sic Supervisors, Minneapolis; Eliza- 
beth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y., 
president. 

30-May 2: Kentucky State Associa- 
tion. Louisville; President i . o 
Hammack, Morganfield; Secretary 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 

30-May 2: Mississippi sanclee Asso- 
ciation, Jackson; F. B. Woodley, 
Hattiesburg, pres.; H. L. McCleskey, 
Hazlehurst, sec’y. 


MAY. 


3: Fairfield County, Conn. Teachers’ 
Association, Norwalk; Edwin C. An- 
drews, Greenwich, pres.; M. Louise 
Collins, Stamford, sec’y. 

1-2: New York State Branch of the 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Albany, N. 
Y.; Matthew P. Adams, Children’s 
Aid Society, New York City, sec’y. 

1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
DeKalb: Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

2: Arbor Day, New Hampshire. 

2: Missouri Societv of Teachers of 
English and of Modern Languages, 
Columbia; F. J. Steuber, pres.; J. 
Warshaw, Columbia, sec’y. 

6-9: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee Wis.; W. Henderson, 
sec’Y.. Hammond, Ind. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, forty-first an- 
rual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

19-21: National Association of School 
Accounting Officers, Memphis, 
Tenn.: William Dick, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, sec’y. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 


JUNE. 
3-5: Indiana Association of County 
Superintendents, Terre Haute; 


County Superintendent Lee 
Driver, Winchester, pres. 

47-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY. 


1-2: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East Main 
street, Columbus, O., sec’y. 

1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


pres. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

MATTAWAMKEAG. Miss Ava 
Chadbourn has announced that she 
will end her term as supervisor of 
schools here, which has been unusu- 
ally successful, in June. She will be 
succeeded by Mr. Houston. 

AUGUSTA. Plans for spring and 
summer work were discussed at a 
conference of normal school prin- 
cipals with the state superintendent 
here April 3. Principals present 
were W. G. Mallett of Farmington, 
A. F. Richardson of Castine, W. E 
Russell of Gorham, S. L. Merriman, 
of Presque Isle and W. L. Powers of 
Machias. 

FARMINGTON. Elaborate plans 
are made for the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Farming: 
ton State Normal School August 14. 
It is proposed at that time to place 
in Merrill hall a tablet as a memorial 
to the late George Colby Purington, 
who for twenty-six years was the 
head of the school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

WINDHAM. The school board 
has appointed Miss Nellie P. Senter 
superintendent here. 

CLAREMONT. The school dis- 
trict of Claremont at its annual meet- 
ing voted unanimously to raise and 
appropriate $18,500 for a school 
building addition. It was stated 
after the meeting by a man who had 
had a great deal of experience in 
school board work that this is prob- 
ably the first time in the history of 
our country when a school district 
voted unanimously to build a school 
building. At the same meeting the 
provisions of the state medical in- 
spection law were unanimously 
adopted and Dr. Robert H. Brooks 
will act as medical inspector. 

VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. Merritt D. 
Chittenden was re-elected superin- 
tendent here at the board meeting 
last week. His new term extends to 
June, 1915. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ANDOVER. Superintendent 
George M. Bemis, who has gone to 
the superintendency of the Revere 
schools, is succeeded here by Super- 
intendent J. Francis Allison of Great 
Barrington. Mr. Allison begins his 
term here May 1. 

WORCESTER. Clark College is 
effecting an arrangement whereby its 
ranking seniors who expect to make 
education a life work may gain prac- 
tice in the neighboring high schools 
of Worcester county. 

Commissioner Snedden presided 
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at a conference of the superintend- 
ents of Worcester county with the 
normal school authorities here April 
2 


WESTFIELD. The first confer- 
ence in this town of school superin- 
tendents of towns in this vicinity 
was held in the State Normal school 
April 4, with an attendance of twenty 
from out of town. Through these 
conferences the superintendents and 
normal schools are brought closer 
together, and the gatherings are of 
an extremely helpful character, 
Members of the state board of edu- 
cation present were: Dr. David Sned- 
den, William Orr, deputy commis- 
sioner, C. D. Kingsley and W. I, 
Hamilton, agents, and the various 
topics under consideration were “Co- 
operation of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Superintendents of Schools and 
Normal Schools,” “Conditions of 
Approval of High Schools for Pur- 
poses of Admission by Certification 
to State Normal Schools,’ “Stand- 
ards and Administration of the Sys- 
tem of Certification of Teachers in 
State-Aided High Schools” and “The 
Work of the Teachers’ Registration 
Bureau.” 

Those present in addition to mem- 
bers of the board of education and 
Principal C. A. Brodeur of the West- 
field Normal school, were Superin- 
tendents Congdon of Northampton, 
J. R. Fausey, West Springfield; E. 
W. Goodhue, Haydenville; Walter 
A. Gushee, Ludlow; A. L. Hardy, 
Amherst; Clifton H. Hobson, 
Palmer; Alvan R. Lewis, Belcher- 
town; J. A. MacDougall, Westfield; 
Josiah S. McCann, Granville: Leon 
O. Merrill, Huntington; William D. 
Miller, Easthampton; William H. 
Sanderson, Chester; W. E. Whitte- 
more, South Hadley Falls; F. A. 
Wheeler, Monson; Clinton J. Rich- 
ards, Northampton; Elmer F. How- 
ard, Northfield, and M. E. Kelso of 
Montgomery, and Frank Lee of 
Blandford, members of the school 
committees of their towns. 


STOUGHTON. An organization 
just formed in the high school here 
is in the form of a board of trade or 
chamber of commerce for discussion 
of civic questions and town better- 
ment. It is the second school among 
state towns to take up the idea. 

LAWRENCE. Lawrence was 
among the first, if not the very first 
of the cities to make the conferring 
of American citizenship upon aliens 
an impressive ceremony. It had 
another reception of the kind in the 
high school hall April 2, with an in- 
teresting program. This included 
appropriate music by a band and 
chorus; and Mesrop Mooradkanian 
delivered Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress. That was a significant item 
in the bill. Judge Jabez Fox of the 
superior court, in which the new 
citizens received their final papers, 
made an address to them and the 
certificates of naturalization were 
presented by Hon. Edward B. 
George, clerk of courts. Mayor 
Scanlon also spoke. This manner 
of welcoming the foreign born to our 
citizenship cannot be too highly 
commended. It should be the rule 
everywhere. It is good both for the 
newcomers and for those who are 
citizens by right of birth—Lowell 
Courier-Citizen. 

NEWTON. The papers presented 
at the vocational school conferences 
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are to be published as a contribution 
to the’ Cause of vocational education: 
Dr. Spaulding recently discussed be- 
fore the teachers the problem of im- 
migration. 

GREENFIELD, At. a__ special 
town meeting it was voted to rescind 
the action taken, at the annual town 
meeting with reference to building»a 
new twelve-room school building, so 
that there will be no additional 
schoo! building constructed this year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The Washington 
Park Improvement Association _is 
giving a series of three entertain- 
ments to raise money for the _ pur- 
chase of a moving picture outfit for 
the Broad Street grammar school. 





CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD. The committee 


appointed some time ago by the 
board to report on the need of ‘car- 
ing for sub-normal children gave an 
excellent account of its investiga- 
tions last week. The suggested pro- 
vision of the committee, which con- 
sists of Wilbur F. Gordy, Superin- 
tendent Thomas S. Weaver and Dr. 
M. A. Bailey, was approved by the 
board of school visitors. A new 
school for sub-normal children will 
probably be established in the South 
District at an early date. 

F. A. Brackett, for twenty-seven 
years principal of the Northeast 
school here, died in Bristol, April 3. 
aged seventy-one. He was principal 
of the South Side school before com- 
ing to the Northeast school. 

NAUGATUCK. The minimum 
salary for teachers in this borough 
has been increased $40 to $440. 


ENFIELD. Superintendent E. 
B. Sellew has inaugurated a system 
in the high school to give students an 
opportunity to make more satisfac- 
tory progress. The plan adopted is 
to divide the school into divisions, 
and each afternoon at the close of 
the regular session the pupils having 
a low standing in any study will be 
afforded the opportunity to return to 
school for an extra session lasting 
an hour. The teacher at the head of 
each of the seven divisions will act 
as an assistant superintendent, and 
it will be the duty of the teacher to 
point out to each pupil the particular 
study in which he is not up to the 
Standard. The teacher at the head 
of each division will be asked to 
make a careful study of the career of 
each pupil since entry into the high 
school, and find out in what studies 
the pupil is weak, which will be done 
by a comparison of notes with the 
other teachers and with the parents, 
and during the extra session each day 
the pupil will be shown his defects 
and will be instructed how best to 
Temedy them. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. In few cities 
do the high school teachers get to 
work in conferences on their ‘courses 
as earnestly as. they do in Philadel- 
Phia. The departmental conference 
of the Philadelphia Teachers’ Asso: 
ciation for high school teachers was 
held March 28, with a characteris- 
tically fine sroeram. In the fore- 
noon there were section meetings for 


teachers of different subjects, and in 


- every instance the speakers came pre 


pared to speak on. definite topies as- 
signed by the executive officers. of 
the sections. All the teachers came 
together for the luncheon, at which 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothérs was 
the speaker. J. Irvin Robb is chair- 
man of the ¢ommittee on high 
schools of the association. 


The evening schools here 
fail to render full service 
to children of fourteen and 
eighteen years, according to James 
S. Hiatt, secretary of the Public Ed- 
ucation Association. In .a_ recent 
address Mr. Hiatt said: “A study of 
the wages of those attending evening 
schools is enlightening. We must 
realize that it is far wiser to train 
our boys and girls to be worth more 
than $8 a week as a minimum wage, 
than to_attempt to force it through 
by legislative statute. And yet of this 
group, fifty-four per cent. receive 
less than $8 a week; sixty-five per 
cent. of the boys and men, and eighty- 
six per cent. of the girls and women 
make. less.than.$10 a.week... In some 
of the textile industries as high as 
seventy-nine per cent. average less 
than $8 a week.” 


According to Mr. Hiatt, only 
thirty-eight per cent. of the evening 
school attendants left their regular 
studies and went to work on account 
of poverty at home. He explained 
that other causes were the dissatisfac- 
tion of parents, the children’s dislike 
for school, and the fact that the aver- 
age pupil believed he finished his 
school at the end of the eighth grade. 

The board of | education has 
ordered seventy-five trees to 
be planted in several school 
yards. This is but the beginning of 
a large plan for making school 
grounds in the city more attractive. 


WEST CHESTER. A splendid 
testimonial to Dr. Joseph T. Roth- 
rock, recently resigned from active 
work on the State Forestry Commis- 
sion, and one of West Chester’s 
noblest citizens, was given in the high 
school hall March 19. Prominent 
educators and officials from different 
parts of the state came to tell West 
Chester children what an honorable 
and efficient part Dr. Rothrock has 
played in the making of Pennsylvania 
history. Dr. Rothrock was for many 
years professor of botany at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


HARRISBURG. Professor W. 
{ Denison, inspector of high 
schools in the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has sum- 
marized the arguments for school 
consolidation as follows:— 

1. It insures a larger per cent. of 
enumerated pupils enrolled, reduces 
irregular attendance and prevents 
tardiness; prevents wet feet and 
clothing, and colds resulting there- 
from. 

2. Pupils can be better classified 
and graded. 


3. Pupils are under the care of a 
responsible person from the time they 
leave home in the morning wntil they 
return at night. No quarreling, im- 
proper language nor improper con- 
duct on the way to and from school. 

4. It affords the broader compan- 
ionship and culture that comes from 
association. 

5. Pupils can have the advantage of 
better schools, better heated, better 
ventilated and better supplied with 
apparatus, etc. 
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REACHERS.- 


You may visit California and the 
Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition in 1915 by acting as our Rep- 
resentative in your locality. Experi- 
ence not necessary. 


An opportunity of a life time to 
see America and the greatest Expo- 
sition the world has ever known. 


Ask for our plan of co-opera- 
tion now, before your territory is as- 
signed. 


Don’t wait! Investigate by writ- 
ing to-day. 


Address 
San Francisco 1915 Club 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Directors 


300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Officially appointed General Tour 
Agents, Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition 


—-—__—_— 


<< 








6. Better teachers can be employed; 
pupils will have the advantage of 
that interest, enthusiasm and confi- 
dence which large classes always 
bring. 


7. It is more economical. Under 
the new plan the cost of tuition per 
upil on the basis of total enrollment 
as been reduced from $16.00 to 
$10.48; on the basis of average dail 
attendance, from $26.66 to $16.07. 
This statement is from the sub-dis- 
ne Nos. 10 and 13, Lake County, 

io. 


8. It permits a better grading of the 

schools and classification of pupils. 
It allows pupils to be placed where 
they can work to the best advantage, 
the various subjects of study to be 
wisely selected and correlated and 
more time given to recitations. Pu- 
pils work in GRADED schools, and 
both teachers and pupils are under 
systematic and closer supervision, 

9. It affords an opportunity for 
thorough work in special branches, 
such as drawing, music and nature 
study. It also allows an enrichment 
in other tines. 

10. It opens the doors to more 
weeks of schooling and schools of a 
higher grade. The people in villages 
almost invariably lengthen the school 
year and support a high school for 
advanced pupils. 

11. It quickens public interest in 
the schools. Pride in the quality of 
work done secures a greater sym- 
pathy and better fellowship through- 
out the township. The community 
is drawn together. 
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Develop Thrifty Management of School Funds 





Established 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


By Increasing the Lives of Your Free Text Books 


ONE TO THREE YEARS 


The Holden Book Covers 


[Unfinished Leatherette Material | 


Are Saving Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Annually to 


School Boards by providing 


Additional Strength to the Bindings and Re-inforcement 


to the Entire Book 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





12. The farm again becomes the 
ideal place in which to bring up chil- 
dren, enabling them to secure the ad- 
vantages of centres of population, and 
to spend their evenings and holiday 
time in contact with nature and plenty 
of work instead of loafing about 
town. 

13. Parents, who are observant, 
say that the cost of shoes worn out in 
walking to the separate schools and 
the cost of medicine and doctors’ bills 
more than pay for the transportation. 

14. All children of the township 
have the same chance tor higher edu- 
cational advantages which under the 
present system only five or ten per- 
sons get by leaving home and going 
to the city. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Sum- 
mer Travel, Study Tour of New 
York University for principals and 
superintendents of schools who are 
interested in the educational system 
of Germany will visit the principal 
educational centres in Germany and 
under expert supervision study the 
different types of schools. Univer- 
sity credit is allowed for the course 
where the required reading is com- 
pleted and a satisfactory thesis sub- 
mitted. Fifty srominent German 
educators are co-operating. 

SCHENECTADY. The statement 
made in these columns that Superin- 
tendent A. R. Brubacher had ac- 
cepted the presidency of Adelphi Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, was _ incorrect. 
Superintendent Brubacher is very 
busy working out interesting and 
significant school problems here in 
Schenectady and has never considered 
the Brooklyn position mentioned. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
RALEIGH. Fire destroyed the 
textile building of the North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts at West Raleigh on 
March 25. The estimated loss is 
2,000, about one-third covered by 
insurance. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Teachers through- 
out the South will be interested in 


learning of the opening of Central 
Teachers’ College of the South. This 
is the first institution of this kind 
ever established in that section al- 
though there has been much demand 
for such an institution. Teachers of 
the South have formerly had to travel 
long distances at great expense to 
get such training as George Pea- 
body College for Teachers will give 
them. 

In a number of respects this 
Teachers’ College will differ from 
other teachers’ colleges. It will offer 
training of a much more practical 
nature and give special attention to 
the vocational and industrial lines 
in addition to the usual educational 
and pedagogical lines. 

The first opening of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers will be 
June 25, when a six-weeks’ summer 
session will begin. Already several 
large fire-proof buildings are nearly 
completed and will be ready for use 
during the summer session. Partic- 
ular pains has been taken to make 
these buildings cool for summer 
work, 

The Tennessee Supreme 
court has decided the case 
involving the control of Vanderbilt 
University in favor of the University 
Board of Trustees and against the 
College Bishops of the Southern 
Methodist church. Under the de- 
cision the college of bishops’ veto of 
the acceptance by the board of trust 
of Andrew Carnegie’s million-dollar 
gift to the Vanderbilt medical depart- 
ment is without effect. The court 
holds that “Commodore” Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and not the Southern 
Methodist church was the founder 
and original patron of Vanderbilt 
University. 

The report of State Super- 
intendent J. V._ Brister’s work 
for year ended June, 1913, 
shows what striking progress was 
made in the educational condition of 
the state under his administration. 
At no time possibly since the office 
was created in 1835 has it proved the 
centre of such achievement. He laid 
particular emphasis on the securing 
of legislation for strengthening the 
rural schools. His reforms in the 
distribution of the ten per cent. 
school fund so that poorer: counties 
got more than they would have un- 


der school population basis was one 
of the most important. 

Laws were passed authorizing 
county boards of education to con- 
solidate schools, to provide trans- 
portation and elect supervisors of 
special and general work; amending 
the general education bill, increasing 
the state school fund from twenty- 
five to thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. of the gross revenues of the 
state; giving Tennessee a compul- 
sory school attendance law and the 
uniform examination and certification 
of teachers. 

The average daily attendance in 
the schools of the state showed an 
increase Over the preceding year of 
twenty-two per cent. More than 
twenty counties have appointed su- 
pervisors of the schools, many at- 
tendance officers have been ap- 
pointed to look after the enforce- 
ment of the new law. Thirteen 
counties either have levied or raised 
the levies for high schools, while 
nine raised levies for elementary 
schools, seven counties issued bonds 
for new buildings and repairs, while 
nine counties built new buildings, 
costing from $900 to $25,000 each 

Following Mr. Brister’s election to 
the presidency of the West Tennessee 
Normal, S. H. Thompson last Oc- 
tober took charge of the schools of 
the state, and during the past four 
months has spent a great deal of his 
time in the field with other members 
of the department, W. R. Bourne, 
state high school inspector; M. W. 
Robinson, supervisor of industrial 
work in county high schools: Mrs. 
Pearl W. Kelley, director of library 
extension work, and Miss Virginia 
P. Moore, director of girls’ canning 
and poultry movement. This force, 
under the leadership of State Super- 
intendent Thompson, is beginning to 
put the school business on a level 
with other businesses of our state. 
County courts have begun to act, 
school boards to wake up, school folk 


BROWRnMN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A remedy of superior merit for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness and irritation of throat, giving wonderfal 
relief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and Asthma. 
Free from opiates or any harmful ingredient. 
Sold only in boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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all over the state are getting in line 
for action, and the people in general 
are looking with favor upon the in- 
novations and movements that are 
bringing about better conditions in 
the rural schools. 





OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma has ninety-seven con- 
solidated schools. Of these forty-one 
comply with all conditions required 
for state aid. Already the state pays 
$37,861 for aid to consolidated dis- 
tricts. 


GEORGIA. 

ATHENS. Georgi: schools have 
lost one of their most wide-awake 
and up-to-date workers in the de- 
parture of Professor E. C, Branson, 
head of the department of rural 
economics at the State Normal Col- 
lege here. He has accepted a similar 
position in the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. Dr. Bran- 
son’s work here has attracted coun- 
try-wide attention and his removal 
is a serious loss, but he has trained 
many teachers who will carry on his 
ideas. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


STEVENS POINT. The normal 
school here is to have a new dormi- 
tory costing $100,000. 


ILLINOIS. 


BELLEVILLE. One Friday ai- 
ternoon in the Belleville high school, 
instead of the regular literary pro- 
gram, the time was given over to the 
subject of fire, its destructiveness and 
its prevention. A special feature of 
the program was a lecture by Fred 
S. Fleischbein, a fire engineer, on 
“Fire Prevention as a Remedy for 
the Depletion of our National Re- 
sources.” Four senior girls de- 
bated the question: “Resolved, that 
the life of the fireman is more dan- 
gerous than is that of the policeman.” 
Other subjects taken up were: “Fires 
at Sea”—“Dangers in the Use of 
Gasoline”— “Forest Fires”’—“How 
to Kindle a_ Fire”’—“The American 
Fireman” and “Fire Heroes.” 

SPRINGFIELD. The resolution 
of the State Teachers’ Association 
calling for a survey of the public 
school system of Illinois under the 
direction of the superintendent of 
public instruction, the School of Edu- 
cation of the State University and 
the colleges and normal schools of 
the state, has taken a working form 
with the appointment of an execu- 
tive committee, consisting of Presi- 
dent David Felmley of Normal, Su- 
perintendent H. S. Magill of Spring- 
field, Principal Morgan C. Hogge ‘ef 
Chicago, County Superintendent 
Charles McIntosh of Monticello, and 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman of the Uni- 
versity School of Education, and the 
designation of Mr. Coffman as the di- 
rector of the survey. 

Superintendent McIntosh is at 
present dangerously ill. 

he survey will probably take two 
years and cost $5,000. 

he commission constituted by the 
last General Assembly to provide for 
an appropriate celebration of the 
One hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of Illinois into the Union 
will outline a program for exercises 





$50.°° FOR YOU 


disabled by accident, sickness, 
$100. a month for travel accidents. 
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every month when you are 
or quarantine. 
$1,000. for an accidental death, 


$2,000. for death from travel. 


The T. C. U., a National Organisation for Teachers, 
will do all of this, and more for you. : ; 





Write Today 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. J., Lincoln, Neb. 
| Please send full particulars concerning yourcemplete Income Policy for Teachers 


| Name 
} Address | 








EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President, 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
P in America, Itaims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR'ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





University of Maine 


SUMMER TERM 
June-29 August 7, 1914 


‘ For circular address 


President ROBERT J. ALEY 





Examination for [lassachusetts 
Scheol Superintendent's Certificate 


A public examination of persons wish- 
ing to obtain the certificate of ap- 
proval of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education for the position of Super- 
intendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, June 29 and 30, 
1914. For further fnformation, write 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 








New Nature Study Leaflets 
Wonderful fascinating stories of facts 
Being rapidly adoptea by schools every- 
where. — 5c each, 30c dozen ee 
Ca e free. PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL CO. Suite 1710C. Fullerton Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 











which will cover an entire week. Pro- 
visions will be made for a celebration 
on a grand scale in Springfield and 
Chicago. There will also be a cele- 
bration at all of the county seats and 
at the State University. There will 
also be a celebration of this event in 
all the schools of the state. 
URBANA. The records of 1,717 
freshmen of the years 1910, 1911 and 
1912, University of Illinois, have been 
examined with the hope of getting 
some indication of the relative effi- 
ciency of the different types of high 
schools. The investigation was made 
by Professor H. A. Hollister, the 
hich school visitor of the university. 
Only Illinois high schools and acad- 
emies accredited by the university 
were included in the work. Two 
hundred and seventy of these fresh- 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 
Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for cither semester 
or year 
Times subject taught per week 
Number of weeks’ study 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. 
The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
course. 
We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 


Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





The Extension Committee 
of 
The Boston Freebe! Club 


Will arrange to send lecturers or 
teachers to schools or clubs interested 
in subjects pertaining to the kinder- 
rten. Address:—Mrs. M. R. Wolfard, 
hairman of Extension Committee, 
92 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mase. For beth sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashbury PS 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dcugtas Bldg 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W., Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1672. 








men, representing seventeen high 
schools, were from Chicago. What 
credit did they reflect upon their 
schools? Eighty-seven, or 32.4 per 
cent., failed to make the passing 
grade of seventy in one subject or 
more. It is the best showing made 
by any group of schools. 

Records. of .the smaller schools 
show that forty-three high schools 
outside of Chicaeo, with more than 
ten teachers,.sent 679 of the 1,717 stu- 
dents in question, and of these 266, 
or- 39.2-per.cent., failed in one sub- 
ject or more, It was found that the 
smaller the high school the higher 
the percentage of farlure ‘to carry 
the courses on the part of the stu- 
dent. The greatest failure of all was 
in the work of the student who had 
the advantages of the private school. 

Thirteen private schools are repre- 
sented among the records examined. 
There were sixty-five students, and 
thirty-five, or fifty-four per cent., 
failed to qualify for passing in one 
subject or more. By far the great 
majority of failures were in English 
and mathematics, and the freshmen 
prepared in private schools did work 
of a distinctly higher ~rade in Eng- 
lish than those ‘prepared in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Report from the __ registrar’s 
office shows that there is 
registered in the state university for 
the year up to date, 5,529 students— 
an increase of 442 over the number 
enrolled for the whole of last year. 
The total .instructional and adminis- 
trative force numbers 764. 

EUREKA. Dr. Robert E. Heir- 
onymous, formerly _ president of 
Eureka College, has been appointed 
community adviser at the University 
of Illinois. He will serve under the 
joint direction of the College of Agri- 
culture and the department of com- 
merce > of...the --College of, Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. 

PEORIA. Newton C. Dougherty 
was found guilty of forgery here in 
the trial which ended to-day. He 
was tried on charges not included in 
the indictment returned against him 
several years ago when he was con- 
victed and spent a five-year term in 
the penitentiary. Mr. Dougherty is 
now sixty-seven years old. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. Representatives 
of the grammar and high schools 
and higher institutions of  Cin- 
cinnati were present at the confer- 
ence-on industrial training over which 
Superintendent . Condon _ presided 
March 20. L. L. Sommers. of the 


United States Bureau of Education 
outlined what he considered the 
proper work of the schools in training 
industrial workers. His suggestions 
were drawn trom his study of the 
Munich. Continuation Schools made 
for the Bureau of Education. 

ATHENS. Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
professor of the history of education 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has. been mentioned as a likely suc- 
cessor of W. W. Boyd, dean ofthe 
college of education of the Ohio State 
University;-who has _ resigned to be- 
come president of.the Western Col- 
lege for Women at Oxford. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The Des Moines 
social centre program just closed for 
this winter here has been one of the 
best demonstrations of the possibili- 
ties of social centre work made in this 
state. The work carried on at the 
West High School, Maurice Ricker, 
principal, included a carefully planned 
series of lectures, extension courses 
and entertainments lasting from 
January 16 to March 20. The whole 
high school building was opened Fri- 
day evenines for clubs and various 
organizations connected with the 
work. The State College at Ames 
supplied many of the lecturers, and 
teachers from the Des Moines 
schools conducted many of . the 
classes in elementary subjects. The 
gymnasium was opened for men. 
Each week there was a musical enter- 
tainment followed by moving pic- 
tures, to which an admission of five 
cents was charged. 

In September the vocational and 
extension departments of the West 
High School are to hold an exhibit 
of the work done in the mechanic 
arts, commercial, agricultural and 
domestic arts departments. The 
competition is open to all persons in 
any way connected with the school 
during the year. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 

OGDEN. Boys in the printing 
department of the State Industrial 
School here have made a most fit- 
ting memorial to the late State Su- 
perintendent A. C. Nelson, who was 
ex-officio a member of the board of 
trustees of the school. They have 
published a booklet containing Mr. 
Nelson’s picture and two of the ad- 
dresses made at his burial service, 
the ones by Hon. J. E. Frick, asso- 
ciate justice of the Utah Supreme 
court, and Dr. E. G. Gowans, super- 
intendent of the Industrial School. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 409.) 


INCAUTIOUS AMBASSA- 
DOR. 


The American ambassador at Lon- 
don, being invited the other night to 
speak at a dinner of the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce, took oc- 
casion to talk jocosely about the new 
tariff, the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Panama Canal. What he - said 
pleased his auditors and _ they 
laughed uproariously. But it hap- 
pens that two at least of these ques- 
tions wear rather a serious aspect to 
Americans on this side of the At- 
lantic, and Mr. Page had an un- 
pleasant awakening the next day but 
one when he was notified by the state 
department that the United States 
Senate had adopted a_ resolution 
asking an explanation of his re- 
marks. The ambassador is sure that 
it was the undue condensation of his 
words as transmitted by cable which 
occasioned the misunderstanding; 
but if he has any discretion at all he 
will refrain hereafter from public 
jesting about open diplomatic ques- 
tions which many of his countrymen 
have very much at heart. It might 
be well for him to take an oath 
henceforth not to be as funny as he 
can, 





AN 


A ROYAL LECTURER. 


The United States is soon to be 
honored by a visit from royalty, in 
the person of Queen Eleanore of 
Bulgaria. She will probably em- 
bark from Hamburg on the liner 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, on May 
21. The entertainment of royalty is 
not so simple a matter in a country 
like ours as it is where kings and 
queens greet kings and queens on 
equal footing. There is a special 
complication in this case because the 
Bulgarian queen proposes to give 
lectures, not, like Secretary Bryan, 
on the Chautauqua circuit, but be- 
fore specially-invited audiences in 
New York and other of the large 
cities. It appears that she is fired 
with zeal to correct misapprehen- 
sions as to Bulgarian cruelties in the 
recent fighting in the Balkans, and 
it is said that she will bring with her 
documentary evidence to show that 
the Greeks, who make these charges, 
were themselves guilty of similar 
atrocities. We have a good many 
Greeks in our population who will 
not enjoy this sort of thing: and Her 
Majesty’s tour will have to be ar- 
ranged with some care. 


ANOTHER GREAT STRIKE. 


As if the troubles of the British 
government were not already great 
enough, it now confronts the neces- 
sity of preserving order during what 
promises to be an obstinate and wide 
spread strike. With the full sup- 
port of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, 170,000 Yorkshire coal 
miners have quit work to enforce a 
demand for a minimum rate of 
wages. It is expected that the 
struggle will be a long one. The bit- 
terness of feeling which it is certain 
to arouse will be intensified by the 
recent mutiny of army officers; and 
it will not be easy for a government 
which needs the support of its labor 
allies in the House of Commons to 
deal rigorously with labor outbreaks 
and lightly with Ulster malcontents. 
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Superintendencies in Massachusetts | 


Announcement that the next 
Massachusetts State board examina- 
tions will take place June 29 and 30 
makes timely a discussion of the 
unique educational position occupied 
by what is known as the union school 
superintendency. This institution fits 
admirably into the educational 
scheme. It is on the one hand a 
splendid method for supplying the 
smaller towns with adequate school 
supervision and on the other it pro- 
vides a ‘real training school tor men 
who hope ultimately to obtain posi- 
tions as superintendents in the larger 
cities. Two hundred and thirty-nine 
towns of the state are grouped in 
seventy-five unions. The number of 
towns in each group varies from two 
to six and the number of schools 
ranges from seventeen to fifty-fonr. 
A minimum salary of $1,500 has been 
fixed by law. This amount is paid in 
fifteen cases. Fourteen unions pay 
$1,600, while in several imstances 
$2,000 or more is paid. A candidate 
for a union superintendency must 
first pass a state examination and hold 
a state certificate. If he is successful 
in obtaining a position, he is assured 
of a tenure of three years, Further- 
more, capable and competent men 
are, as a rule, either continued in of- 
fice from term to term or graduated 
to more important places in the cities 
and towns around Boston. Many of 
our foremost superintendents received 
their early training and experience in 
the unions. 

In order to be eligible for election 
to a union superintendency the candi- 
date must pass the examination and 
hold a certificate from the board of 
education. Applicants for certifica- 
tion should have completed a college 
course or its equivalent and should be 
samiliar with educational theory. 
Principles, practice and history, and 
with the school laws of Massachu- 
setts. At least two years’ experience 
in teaching or supervision is required. 
Further information regarding the 
coming examinations may be ob- 
tained from the State Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. 


" 
> 


Reports and Pamphiets 


Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America (1 Madison avenue, 
New York City). List of Mem- 
bers. 

“Report of Public Lectures—‘A 
University for the People.” De- 
partment of Education, New York 
City. Henry M. Leipsiger, Super- 
visor of Lectures. 

Trenton (N. J.) State Normal School 
1913 Report. James M. Green, 
principal. 

Minister of Education, Province of 
Ontario. 1913 Report. R. A. 
Pyne, Toronto, Minister of Educa- 
tion. 

James Milliken University (Decatur, 
Il.) Bulletin. “Induction of 
George Emory Fellows Into the 
Presidency of Decatur College.” 

Nutley (N. J.) 1913 Report. J. R. 
Beachler, Superintendent. 

Birmingham (Ala.) 1913 Report. J. H. 
Phillips, Superintendent. 

Merrimac (Mass.) 1913 Report. Al- 
berto W. Small, Superintendent. 
Medway (Mass.) 1913-14 Report. 
Carroll H. Drown, Superintendent. 
Whitman (Mass.) 1913 Report. EI- 
wood T. Wyman, Superintendent. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. 


The Schoo! Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thi ars and it is about to 
publish a handbook with letters from peop sae tell what they think the value of ite 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New Journal of Education one of the 
letters which appear in the booklet. We weuld be giad to send a copy of the booklet to 


anyone on request. 
Corry, Pa., August5, 1913 

My dear Sir: . ¥ - g 

May I express to you my appreciation of the uniformly courteous treatment we hare 
received from you and of the valuable services of your agency in suppiying teachers. 

I have been connected with our schoois many years. Uniess otherwise instracted, I 
never ask any other Agency to send us teachers, 

You have supplied us many times and in nearly every case your selection has been 
very good. Your recommendations of teachers are reliable. 





Yours very truly, 
D. 8S. Rowe, Secretary of Board, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager: 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY perience, co-opersting with PEACE 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. ¥ 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


booklet 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 








tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avense 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY miosnees *e’ colores, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, PP mere, Patoes, and Gev- 
— réevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call em, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Sitver sexe. tx toa Eo sama 
ona oo hen i — positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph ox 











PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Pena 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some opyroves 
tem of music and peat a Sag ary itions $60 to $70 per month. Forfa 
information address TEACHERS’ Ai CY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemeyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° 4ic'tremcn: Solaing, Beaton 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for pr er 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toscheel 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obteining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany N.- Y. 











MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency joe 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wi i Western Branch: Spokane 




















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIi. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business’? is of interest to al) live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE :SPOKANE, WASH. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass 
ALVIN ¥F. PEASE, 
Munager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Long Distamce Telephone 
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} sin May there will be published a unique text-book 
_ ef physies by Wriuis E. Tower, Englewood High 
School, Chicago, CitarLes H. Smiru, Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, and Cuarites M. TurTOoN, 
Bowen High School, Chicago. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS 


Fally Ullustrated. Cloth $1.25 Postpaid. 


SPECIAL NOTE! 


This book has been written for high school stu- 
dents by experienced high school teachers and edi- 
tors of ‘‘School Science and Mathematics.” 


Simplicity of presentation is a leading feature. 
The methods of attack, illustrations and examples 
employed appeal to the pupil. 


The problems emphasize physical principles and 
not mathematical training. 


A feature of the book is ‘important topics’? which 
individualizes the essentials. 


Another feature is the ‘‘exercises” which illustrate 
and fixin the pupil’s mind theapplication of physics 
to home experiences and occurrences in daily life. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. Publishers 


1012 Wainut Street Philadelphia 














The 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Summer School 
July 6 to August 14 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF 
THE ROCKIES 


On Lake Champlain, near the Green Mountains, 
in plain sight of the Adirondacks. 
Courses for Teachers. College Courses. 
Preparatory Courses. 

Special departments of Art, Music and 
Expression. 

The United States War Department 
will conduct a military instruction camp for 
college students on the University grounds. 

For information about the camp address 
Captain Ropert O. Van Horn, General 
Staff, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

For other information address 
J. F. Messencer, Director, 

Burlington, Vermont, . 

















NM 


Read Our Offers 
to Typewriter Teachers 


and Pupils 


drill in typewriting have become such an important feature in all commercial 


’ ‘HE world wants proficient typists. ‘This is the reason that instruction and 


courses. It is the reason that 42,216 Remington-made machines are used 

for instruction purposes in the schools of America—more than all other makes com- 
bined. Remington-made machines are in leading use, therefore proficient operators 

. of these machines are in leading demand—andthis demand is recognized bycommer- 
cial schools and teacherseverywhere. We appreciate the efforts of the schools of the 
country to turn out good Remington-trained typists in sufficient quantities to supply 
the demand. 2nd we have recently adopted same new means to aid them tn this purpose. 











PIRST— We have established a COMPLETE SYSTEM 
or AWArps for proficiency on our machines,a sys- 
tem which includes both pusils and teachers, Dif- 
ferent Remington awards are open tothree classes 
of students (primary, intermediate and graduate), 
also toteachers a percentage of weeere reach 
acertain standard of proficiency. Fullinformation 
concerning these awards and theconditions govern- 
ing same may be obtained by communicating 
with the Remington Typewriter office in any city. 


SECOND—We have instituted Srectat TyPE- 
WRITER RENTAL TERMS TO STUDENTS, namely, 
a latest model Vtsible Remington, Smith Premier ot 
Monarch Typewriter at $2.50 per month. Home prac- 
tice, supplementing school practice, is bound to re- 
sultin greater typing efficiency and those students 
who adopt both methods of training are the ones 
who are certain to win the Remington School 
awards, and the later rewards of good positions 
at good pay. 


It pays every pupil to get a “student's rental” machine from us. It also 
pays all commercial teachers to tell their pupils of this exceptional offer 


Remi"g*-n Typewriter Company 
I 


ncorporated) 


325-331 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


HTL 





